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TURKEY. 
fhe Turkish Government may perhaps find that the out- 


es which it has permitted in Bulgaria involve, inde- 
ndently of their criminality, the gravest mistake which it 
= ever committed. Lord Hartineton forcibly remarked, in 
answer to the inquiry what the English Government could 
do, that it could at least urge upon the attention of the 
Porte the profound impression which the conduct of its 
officers ail irregular troops has produced in England. 
Mr. Barine’s estimate of the death of 12,000 Bulgarians 
in an alleged insurrection which never became a serious 
struggle is in itself conclusive. It is certain that a large 
number of the victims must have been killed in cold blood ; 
and even when Mr. Barina was at Philippopolis, it seems 
that useless and cruel executions were still in progress. It 
is a relief to find that the stories of a public market held 
for the sale of captives have no foundation, and that in 
many instances destitute and houseless children have been 
received into private families, not as slaves, but as objects 
of charity. én the other hand, Mr. Bariye’s account of 
the cruelties practised on one occasion by Circassians and 
Bashi-Bazouks on their prisoners is not likely to represent 
a solitary transaction. The Government which employs 
uncivilized troops is responsible for the outrages which they 
may commit; nor is it certain that the Turkish Govern- 
ment may not have let loose the Circassians for the purpose 
of impressing terror on the minds of the Bulgarian 
population. It is but an insufficient excuse that the 
provocation was given by Servian adventurers 
who set Mussulman villages on fire. The Bulgarians were 
not responsible for their officious allies, and it is now 
certain that'the number of Mahometans killed or injured 
was comparatively small. It is in many ways unfortunate 
that the official reserve which may have been incumbent 
on Mr, Disrakti induced him to use a lan and tone 
which was thought to imply a deficiency of righteous in- 
dignation. One result of his error, or of popular mis- 
apprehension, is the opportunity which has been afforded 
for employing excited feelings for party purposes. A 
further result is a certain unwillingness to share in the 
denunciations which seem to be directed indiscriminately 
against the Turkish and the English Governments. It is 
not desirable to countenance the impudent allegations of 
official Russian papers that all the resources of | England 
are in the present struggle placed at the disposal of 
Turkey. The dispassionate part of the community is 
naturally slow to abandon the policy which has m 
steadily pursued since Russia t began to threaten 
Turkey; but in England public opinion is greatly 
modified by moral feeling, and if the maintenance of 
Turkish dominion is associated in general belief with 
plunder and persecution, Governments and political parties 
will be compelled to conform to the general sentiment. 
For the present, notwithstanding some vague declamation 
in the House of Commons, there is no question of depart- 
mg from strict neutrality. 
he latest news from the seat of war is probably decisive 
of the result of the campaign. The Servians originally 
invaded Turkish territory with forces which were insufii- 
cient to maintain the offensive; and now they have been 
pushed back by superiority of numbers and discipline far 
Within their own frontier. When the Turks attacked 
Gurgusovatz, General TcHERNAIEFF seems to have been 
too weak to move to the assistance of his lieutenant, and 
Saitschar itself has since been evacuated. It may per- 


haps be possible to defend the valleys and mountain 
passes of Servia against an invading enemy, but it was not 
for the purpose of suffering the evils of war in their own 
country that the Servians provoked an imprudent rupture. 
The Montenegrins have been more fortunate in the West ; 
and it is possible that, if reinforcements can be prevented 
from relieving Muxntar Pasna, he may be reduced to sur- 
render. Yet, in default of foreign intervention, Montenegro 
as well as Servia will be ultimately compelled to yield to 
irresistible numbers. The Governments of both Princi- 
palities were apparently misled by the slackness which 
allowed a petty insurrection to maintain itself for a year 
in Herzegovina and Bosnia. The policy of feeding the 
insurrection from neutral ground with entire impunity had 
succeeded so well that it ought never to have been abandoned 
as long as the Turks were willing to tolerate the transpa- 
rent fiction of neutrality. The declaration of war roused 
the Porte from its apathy, and enabled it to prove that it 
still possesses formidable military power. It is not yet 
known whether the Turks have any general of great mili- 
tary ability ; but in this respect they are at least equal to 
their opponents, and it is admitted that their regular army 
is admirably disciplined. Too much importance has been 
attached to the appeals which have naturally been made to 
the religious fanaticism of Mahometan recruits. The 
Porte has not officially proclaimed a holy war; but recruit- 
ing officers and generals have on various occasions u 
the soldiery to fight for the faith against the infidels. The 
zeal of the Russians against the Allies during the Crimean 
war was stimulated by the use of similar phrases. Primi- 
tive races often care more for religion than for patriotism, 
and the pious exhortations of superiors merely imply a 
desire that they should fight in earnest. It is but too pro- 
bable that the Asiatic levies which are crowding to Europe 
will commit numerous atrocities; but no perpetrator of 
arson or murder will be influenced by a conviction that he 
is engaged in a religious enterprise. The Circassians in 
Bulgaria, though they were orthodox Mahometans, pro- 
— never inquired whether the SuLTaNn was engaged in a 
oly war. 

lt is painful to reflect that the advance of the Turks 
into Servia will not resemble an ordinary invasion by a 
modern civilized army. The description of the flight of 
the whole population of the frontier districts before the 
approaching enemy indicates a terror which is only too 
well founded. The Germans, during their occupation of a 
part of France, were often accused of rudeness, and occa- 
sionally of the wanton destruction of property; but a 
peaceful villager was as safe from violence in a district 
occupied by Prussian or Bavarian troops as if the place had 
been garrisoned by his own countrymen. It is but fair to 
believe that the superior Turkish officers would willingly 
protect the unarmed population ; but their irregular troops 
are, especially in the moment of victory, beyond their con- 
trol. The primitive inhabitants of the Servian defiles will 
fortunately suffer less by temporary removal from their 
homes than if they had been accustomed to a higher 
standard of comfort and luxury; but the hardships in- 
curred must at the best be severe; and there must be a 
remnant which has been unable to escape. It is highly 
desirable that a ruinous conflict which has now become 
altogether purposeless should be terminated as soon as 
possible. According to a probable rumour, Prince Muixay, 
convinced of the hopelessness of the struggle, has commenced 
negotiations for a mediation with the representatives of the 


English and Russian Governments. His principal Minis. 
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ters, on the other hand, considering that their position is 
identified with a warlike policy, have proceeded to head- 
quarters for the purpose, as it is believed, of protesting 
against peace. The Prince is threatened by one faction 
with revolution, or with the substitution of the rival 
dynasty which derives its claim from KaraGezorcs. There 
ean be little doubt that in present circumstances, notwith- 
standing the warlike character of the Servians and their 
natural antipathy to Turkey, prudent men must appreciate 
the necessity of an early peace. The reports of dissatisfac- 
tion with General Tcnernarerr and other Russian officers 
may be readily believed. More experienced belligerents 
have often in seasons of ill fortune reproached their own 
national leaders for incompetence or alleged treason. 
General Tcnernaterr is a foreigner, and he has so far been 
unlucky, though it is possible that his strategy may have 
been sound, and that he has been baffled only by unavoid- 
able accidents. An experienced soldier can scarcely wish 
to continue the campaign, except perhaps in the hope of 
inducing Russia to intervene. Prince Mitay is still young, 
and it remains to be seen whether he will have the resolu- 
tion and the power to impose his will on the Ministers 
who urge the prosecution of the war. 


The European Powers, though they have hitherto differed 
on many points, may well agree to urge on the Porte the 
expediency of peace with irresistible arguments, supported, 
if necessary, in the last resort by peremptory dictation. 
By the assertion of their military superiority, with the 
result of forcing the Servians bask across their frontier, 
the Turks have placed themselves in the best position 
which they ean hope to occupy. It is understood that 
their Government disclaims any purpose of permanently 
occupying the Principality ; and consequently further ex- 
penditure of life and money has become altogether pur- 
poseless. It is barely possible that the fortune of war 
might change; and it is certain that during autumn 
warfare in a wild country the invading troops will suffer 
heavy losses. The terms of a concluded at present 
would be simple and reasonable. The defeated combatant 
will scarcely advance a claim for the acquisition of terri- 
tory ; and, on the other hand, Servia enjoys the security of 
@ tacit and practical guarantee. The Porte might perhaps 
reasonably demand payment of the expenses of the war, 
but that Servia has no money, and would strive in vain 
to raise a loan. If the Porte should prove unduly 
exacting, the Great Powers may justly refer to the cala- 
mities suffered by the Bulgarians as a reason for imposing 
mode... terms on the offending Government. There may 
be morv difficulty in dealing with Montenegro than with 
Servia. A small cession of territory might seem a just 
reward for the victory of Urbiza, and perhaps it might 
ultimately diminish the warlike propensities of the Monte- 
negrins. The negotiation would nevertheless be com- 
plicated by the claim of the inhabitants of Herzegovina to 
protection, for it would be unreasonable either to allow the 
continuance of the insurrection or to remit the Christian 
population to the mercy of the Government and of their 
Mahometan neighbours. A separate peace between Servia 
and Turkey could not be concluded without stipulations in 
favour of Montenegro, which would otherwise be exposed 
to the attack of the whole Turkish army. The discon- 
tinuance of the war would relieve the Porte from intoler- 
able expense, and the result of the war itself would have 
been largely advantageous to Turkey. If peace were now 
restored, the Servians would not, at least for some time, 
renew their menaces, and possibly the ardour of the 
Montenegrins themselves might be abated by practical ex- 
perience of war. The Eastern question is still remote from 
settlement; but it seems for once possible that the Great 
Powers might effect definite and unmixed good by joint 
intervention. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


: = discussion of the Indian Budget had been pre- 
ceded by a renewal in the Upper House of a con- 
sideration of the proper relations between the Home and 
the Indian Governments. It was satisfactory to find that 
all personal feeling had died away out of the dispute, and 
that there is no real difference of opinion between Lord 
Satispury and Lord Nortusroox. Lord Sariszury, looking 
on the relation of the two Governments as very much like 
that between a general in the field and the Cabinet at home, 
agreed that in every emergency the Indian Government 


must act on its own responsibility ; but urged that the 
Home Government must determine what may be termed 
the policy of the campaign, and for this purpose 
must receive ample information. Lord NoRTHBROOK ac- 
cepted this view, and merely pleaded that, although the 
telegraph must be used, it must not be abused, and that 
the acts and purposes of the Indian Government must not 
be estimated too rigidly by the very scanty information 
which the telegraph can give. Thus harmony between the 
two Governments has been restored, and both are free to 
devote themselves to the examination and mitigation of the 
disturbing causes which have suddenly deranged Indian 
finance. The statement of Lord Grorcz Hamitton was 
clear, comprehensive, and methodical, and placed with 
masterly ability before the House the main features of the 
present position. First of all, it may be asked, what is the 
state of Indian finance apart from the depreciation of silver P 
In the opinion of the Indian Government, it is, on the 
whole, a satisfactory one. During the last three years 
there has been what would have been a large surplus had not 
thefamine exhausted it. Therevenueis notunelastic, and Lord 
Grorce Hamitton was able to point with especial satisfaction 
to the increasing receipts from railways since the visit of 
the Prince induced the natives to depart on one great occa- 
sion from their old custom of staying contentedly at home. 
There is for this year an increase in the revenue from 
stamps, which implies an increase in the commercial 
activity of the country, and an increase from excise, due 
not to more drinking but to better administration. All this 
is, however, independent of extraordinary works, which 
under Lord Satispury’s rule means works which are ex- 
pected to be reproductive. For the purposes of these works 
the Government has had to borrow this year three millions 
sterling, all of which, with the exception of a third of a 
million obtained from and has been 
borrowed at home. The actual amount borrowed was 
greater by one million; but this was a purely financial 
operation of a temporary character. In order toavoid having 
to sell its bills at the period of the lowest depression of 
silver, Lord Sauisspury borrowed a million in gold in 
England to pay Indian debts here, and used the silver 
which India was thus saved from remitting in buying up a 
rang ey | amount of the rupee loans. For the current 
year, apart from the depreciation of silver, there is only 
one disturbing element. The opium crop is so good that 
larger advances than usual have to be made to the planters. 
This means greater expenditure this year, but it also means 
an increased revenue next year. Had it not been for the 
fall in silver, Lord Grorce Hamitton would have had to 
make a statement of as pleasant a character as an Under 
Secretary could have wished. It is true that all expendi- 
ture which is called reproductive is not really so. Govern- 
ments, like private persons, sometimes make esti- 
mates that are too sanguine. But if we look on 
our expenditure on public works, supposed to be 
reproductive as a whole, it is found that the return 
on a total of 125 millions is 44 millions, and will soon 
be 5 millions. In other words, the result is a return 
of 4 per cent. on the capital, and this is not at all an un- 
favourable result ; although, the capital having been bor- 
rowed at a rate above 4 per cent., there is a loss, yet the 
receipts of railways tend steadily to increase, and the work- 
ing expenses to diminish. As to irrigation works, Lord 
Grorce Hamitton announced that experience has at 
length taught a salutary distinction. It has been dis- 
covered that where the rainfall is slight and the country 
needs the canals, the works pay. Where heavy rains give 
as much water as is wanted, the works do not pay. It 1s 
unfortunate that this distinction was not theoretically ap- 
preciated without having been practically tested by an 
enormous outlay. 


When, however, we take into account the depreciation 
of silver, the rosy hue of Indian finance dies quickly 
away. It is much to the credit of the Government that 
it has not suffered itself to be frightened, insists that the 
best thing to do is to wait until it is seen what the 
depreciation of silver will really come to, and has taken no 
further step as yet than that of avoiding so far as possible 
forcing its bills on a bad market. Lord Gzores Haminton 
estimates the loss entailed on India this year by the fall of 
silver as somewhat under two millions sterling. The real 
question of anxiety for the Indian Government is whether 
this loss is likely to be a permanent one, and, if there is to 
be a permanent loss, whether its amount will go below oF 
beyond the standard of the present year. In other words, 
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what is the probable course of the silver market? It was 
as an answer to this question that the speech of Mr. 
GoscHEN was looked to with great interest. Lord GrorcE 
Hamixton bore a well-deserved and hearty testimony to the 
zeal, the industry, and the ability with which Mr. Goscuen 
discharged his duties as Chairman of the Silver Committee. 
As this Committee was instructed to report on the past 
and present, and not to forecast the future, he was pre- 
cluded in framing his Report from offering any speculations 
as to the future course of the market, and it was known 
that the discussion of the Indian Budget would afford him 
an opportunity of making any suggestions on the subject 
which he might have to offer. If any one is qualified to pre- 
dict the fature history of silver it is Mr. Goscuen, and when, 
therefore, he declared, as the final result of all the inqui- 
ries he had made and the reflection he had bestowed, that 
this history cannot be predicted, the world generally 
must be content to be as uncertain as Mr, GoscuEn. 
No one can possibly say what will be the price of 
silver six months hence. Lastly, silver has slightly 
risen, but it is uncertain whether this rise is due to 
general causes or to the special necessity of suddenly 
remitting silver to China in consequence of the failure of 
the silk crop in the South of Europe. Mr. Goscuen 
appears to have satisfied himself that no great aid to the 
depreciation of silver will be given in the immediate 
future by the action either of Germany or of the countries 
of the Latin Union, The future price of silver is thus 
reduced in a great degree to a question of mining, and all 
Mr. GoscuEn could do was to urge the Government to 
exert itself to the utmost in obtaining constant and accu- 
rate information as to the yields of the North American 
mines, where enough gold is found to make the production 
of silver a pure profit, and also of the South American 
mines, where diminished profits may check the yield. 


Mr. Goscuen, Lord Grorcz and Mr. Fawcerr 
agreed in discountenancing all artificial remedies. It has 
been proposed to stop the coining of rupees, which would 
no doubt enhance the value of the coined rupee, but would 
leave India without enough currency for its ordinary 
operations. It has also been proposed to substitute a gold 
for a silver coinage ; but India has a silver circulation of a 
hundred millions sterling at least, and where is the gold to 
come from to replace this huge amount of silver, even if 
the difficulty of changing the immemorial habits and 
traditions of a vast Asiatic population could be surmounted ? 
What then is to be done? Lord George Hamitron inti- 
mated that in the course of time it might be necessary to 
increase the taxation of the country, as, if the native pro- 
ducer got more for what he produced, he could afford 
to pay more to the Government; and he even hinted 
that it might not be impossible to devise an equitable 
arrangement by which the Land-tax would be raised, 
although it has been fixed on a definite basis. But it is 
evident that, if the rupee fell permanently in value, the 
ordinary expenditure of the Government must be nominally 
increased. The army would cost more, and civilians must 
be paid more, or an Indian career would fail to attract 
suitable men. An increase of taxation would have to meet, 
not only a loss in the remittances to India, but an increase 
in the standing cost of holding India; and to increase 
taxation enough for both purposes may one day be a neces- 
fary, but it must bea dangerous and delicate, operation. 
What then remains? The Indian Government agrees 
with Mr. Fawcett in thinking that the only thing that 
remains is to reduce outgoings. There is only one 
field in which such a reduction is ssible, and 
that is in the field of public works. Ar. Fawce1tT 
‘also suggested that a reduction might be made by 
substituting the cheap labour of native public ser- 
vants for the dear labour of Englishmen. But, if 
this change on a scale sufficiently large to affect the 
finances in any serious way will ever be found compatible 
with our hold on India, it cannot be brought about until, in 
the slow lapse of time, fitting natives have been trained for 
posts of importance. We are thus brought back to public 
works, and it is in the expenditure anlar this head that 
the Government has begun to effect, as far as is possible, a 


reduction enough to make a considerable financial 
difference. Strenuous orders have been given both by 


Lord Satispury and by Lord Lyrron that the strictest 
economy shall be practised, and that not a penny 
shall be laid ont the spending of which can be 
avoided. It is obviously impossible to bring works 


m the process of construction to a sudden stand. | 


still, Expenditure on public works must continue; 
but it is to be cut down to the lowest possible standard. 
Mr. Fawcetr strongly recommends that the distinction 
between ordinary and extraordinary expenditure should be 
discontinued. © But this is just now a matter of detail. If 
it means anything, it means that the Indian Government 
should only do that limited amount of public work for 
which each year’s revenue will suffice, and shall not 
import English capital, even for enterprises that promise 
to be remunerative. At one time, no doubt, India was 
borrowing too fast, and Lord Sauispury, ever since he 
acceded to office, has set himself resolutely against the 
tendency of the local authorities to do great things 
by borrowing at too high a cost. But at present the 
Government is bent on reducing its expenditure on public 
works, not of one kind, but of all kinds, as much as possi- 
ble. On works, whether supposed to be remunerative or 
not, it will not lay out a sixpence that it can avoid laying 
out. Ifin any other field it can save even a trifle, it will 
save it. Rigid economy is to be the order of the day; and 
if this is carried out, the Government will have done all 
that it can do for the present. It must now wait and see 
whether the remedy will be effectual, and it may be ex- 
pected to be effectual if the price of silver is not lowered 
by farther discoveries of American ore. 


THE APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 


T would have been discreditable to the Government to 
have included the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill in the too 
voluminous list of abandoned measures. It is difficult to 
understand why a Bill which was introduced into the 
House of Lords early in the Session should have been 
postponed till August. There was no risk of serious oppo- 
sition, for the Lorp CuaanceLtor had conceded the princi- 
ple for which the majority of the legal profession contended 
in 1875. If the House of Lords was to retain its jurisdic- 
tion, there could be no serious objection to arrangements 
by which the tribunal would be enabled to sit continuously, 
and would become independent of the uncertain constitu- 
tion of the House. The Lorp CHancetnor deviated as 
little as possible from tradition and analogy ; but it is im- 
ossible to effect change without innovation, and whatever 
is new is in a certain sense anomalous. Serjeant Smion’s 
amendment, and the arguments by which it was supported, 
showed that there was little to be said against the creation 
of Lords of Appeal. It was urged that they would not be 
life peers, that they would hold an inferior position, and 
that doubts might arise whether, after retirement from 
office, they would be entitled to vote for members of Par- 
liament. If any retired Lord of Appeal feels hereafter a 
morbid desire to exercise the Parliamentary franchise, he 
will have no difficulty in obtaining an adjudication 
on his claim from the revising barrister or from the 
Common Pleas Division. It will matter little to himself, 
and less to therest of the world, whether his name is or is not 
placed on the register. One or two members expressed a 
doubt whether competent candidates would be found for 
appointments which would not altogether place them on a 
level with hereditary peers. High judicial rank and a large 
salary are not likely to go begging because the privileges 
conferred are only somewhat greater than those of ordi- 
nary judges. A title and an official seat in the House of 
Lords will be added to the inducements which tempt 
lawyers to accept seats on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of Sukialers. It was suggested that Lords of Appeal 
would exercise the humble function of getting up cases for 
the Lorp CuANcELLOR, whom they will assist as colleagues. 
The puisne Judges of the different divisions might as rea- 
sonably be taunted with their subordination to their 
respective chiefs. The only real objection to the plan is 
that, as in the Judicial Committee, the existing Law Lords 
may possibly be inclined to devolve their duties on the 
paid Lords of Appeal. If such a result is found to occur 
in practice, it would not be impossible to establish a scale 
of retiring pensions, varying to a certain extent with the 
share which the recipient might be disposed to take in the 
judicial business of the House. Up to the present time 
retired Chancellors and other dignitaries have shown no 
disposition to evade their duties, until in the enjoyment of 
their characteristic longevity they have at last become too 
infirm for regular attendance. 
The legal mind is habitually fertile in fictitious difficul. 
ties and in improbable assumptions. Ingenious critics 
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showed that Lords of Appeal were distinguishable from 
bishops, though in both cases the seat in the House of 
Lords terminates with the office to which it is attached. 
It is true that the bishops, or rather the clergy, are, in con- 
templation of antiquarian law, an Estate of the Realm, while 
the new judges have no pretensions to such a dignity. A 
bishop, again, loses his diocesan title on retirement, though 
either by law or by courtesy he retains his social and 
ecclesiastical rank. The Lords of Appeal, having in this 
respect an advantage over Scotch judges as well as over 
Siow will be designated for life by the titles which have 
been conferred on their first appointment. A jealous pro- 
fessional minority tried to stipulate that the Lords of 
Appeal should be peers for life; but the proposal was met 
by an answer worthy of the occasion. The supporters of 
the Bill pointed out the danger that an unprincipled 
Minister might pack the House of Lords with life peers, 
under colour of appointing Lords of Appeal who might im- 
mediately resign their offices to make room for new nomi- 
nees. Fancifulsecuritiesfurnish sufficient protection against 
imaginary dangers. In practice the retention of seats for life 
would produce no perceptible effect ; but the House of Lords 
regards with just suspicion the establishment of life peer- 
ages in any form; and it would have been intrusive on the 
part of the House of Commons to force on the peers an 
obnoxious precedent. The House of Lords has the good 
sense to believe that its peculiar constitution is intimately 
connected with its power and influence. Innumerable 
reasons of more or less plausibility may be adduced to 
prove that hereditary succession is an absurd foundation 
for legislative and political authority. Experience, on the 
other hand, shows that, in England at least, inherited rank 
commands respect and deference which are extremely 
useful even when they are not theoretically defensible. A 
peer of respectable abilities is qualified for the highest 
offices, while a commoner of equal capacity and fortune 
would never be thought of as a candidate. An hereditary 
assembly is well advised in not willingly diluting its con- 
stitution by the admission of an inferior class on nominally 
equal terms. Even official peerages are distasteful to the 

ouse; but their number is rigidly limited, and their 
character cannot be mistaken. 


It is surprising that the lawyers who alone discussed the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Bill laid but little stress on the most 
plausible objection which might have been raised to the 
measure. The four Lords of Appeal will during their 
tenure of office have the right of taking an active part in 
politics ; nor is it impossible that from time to time one or 
more of their number may profit by the privilege. In 
modern times the few judges who were formerly qualified 
to sit in the House of Commons have been successively 
excluded, in deference to the traditional prejudice against 
the combination of judicial and political activity. The 
Master of the Rolls and the Judge of the Admiralty Court 
for a long time formed exceptions to the rule; but the 
House of Commons is now entirely purged of the suspicious 
element. It is true that judges of highrank havealways beer 
eligible for peerages ; and Law Lords have sometimes during 
their tenure of office been active politicians. The Lord 
Chancellor is always expected to take an active share in 
the conduct of business. Lord Lynpuurst for four years 
led the Opposition under the Duke of WELLINGTON, while 
he was Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The House of 
Commons now shows its practical good sense by pre- 
ferring the convenience which may result from the appoint- 
ment of official Lords of Parliament to the constitutional 
objections which might be urged against the appointment 
of four political judges. The prejudice which would be felt 
against Lords of Appeal who might take an active part in 
politics will probably be a sufficient security against any 
partisanship which might affect their judicial character 
and efficiency. Experience will show whether there is any 
risk that a Lord of J Appeal ambitious of promotion may 
seek to cultivate the sel of a Minister by rendering 
himself politically useful. The ancient reasons against 
the interference of judges in politics have become partially 
obsolete. It was supposed that political judges might be 
inclined to favour the prerogative of the Crown to the 
detriment of private rights and of public liberty. The an- 
tagonism between the ant and its subjects has ceased 
to exist; and, if judges were open to temptation, it would 
rather be necessary to against an undue love of 
popularity than against partiality to the prerogative. In 
practice, Lord Chancellors who are professed and interested 
politicians are found to be among the most upright of judges. 


The only objection to the creation of Lords of Appeal 
with seats in the House of Lords is that a Minister 
have an additional motive for preferring members of his 
own party. It may be hoped that the new offices may not 
be used as rewards for services rendered in the House of 
Commons. 

The long-standing controversy on the constitution of the 
Supreme Court of Appeal is now closed, or rather it is 
suspended until some future projector proposes to consoli- 
date the Judicial Committee with the House of Lords. In 
other respects some of the details of the Judicature Act 
will probably require reconsideration. It is no discredit to 
the eminent authors of the Bill that all its possible results 
were not foreseen before it came into operation. Lord Szt- 
BORNE has consistently objected to intermediate appeals, but 
Lord Carrys, with the approval of a great majority of the 
profession, adopted the opposite opinion. During the first 
year of its existence the Court of Seteriesdiane Appeal has 
not given perfect satisfaction. It has been most efficient 
when the Lorp Cuancethor has found time to take part in 
its deliberations ; and his attendance will probably become 
less and less frequent. The block of business in the Courts 
of first instance is a more urgent evil; and it is uncertain 
whether it will be possible to relieve the pressure by any 
readjustment of judicial force. It is indeed generally 
agreed that part of the business which comes before the 
Common Law Divisions sitting in banc may be without 
disadvantage transferred to single judges. It will be 
more difficult to provide for the due despatch of Eqnity 
business, except by a return to the old system of 
written evidence in Chancery. The intrinsic and un- 
avoidable defects of affidavits are numerous and indis- 
putable. Evidence prepared by a solicitor and settled 
perhaps by counsel before it is submitted to the wit- 
ness is not altogether satisfactory. On the other hand, 
oral evidence occupies far more time than written proofs ; 
and it is understood that the Equity judges and the most 
experienced practitioners prefer the practice of affidavits. 
Too much was perhaps expected in the first instance from 
the nominal fusion of Lawand Equity. Few lawyers would 
desire, if it were possible, to repeal the Judicature Act; 
and there has scarcely been time either to discover or to 
remedy its defects. The establishment of a Court of Final 
Appeal, though it is indispensable to the completeness and 
unity of the judicial system, is of comparatively little 
practical importance. Only one case out of several thou- 
sand suits and actions finds its way to the House of Lords; 
but it is of course n that there should be some 
ultimate authority by which the law may be settled. The 
Lords of Appeal will probably be chosen from among the 
most eminent members of the Bench; nor is there any 
reason to fear that those who are selected will refuse a pro- 
motion which will be at the same time an honourable and 
lucrative retirement. The House of Lords will not deeply 
regret one further step towards the abolition of its collec- 
tive jurisdiction. The representative functions which were 
long since appropriated by the Law Lords will be little 
altered in character when they are shared by the Lords of 


Appeal. 


MR. CAVE’S MISSION. 


A* last, when no importance attaches to it, and almost 
all interest regarding it has died away, the history of 
Mr. Cave’s mission has been sketched on the highest au- 
thority. Mr. Cave has revealed what he did, and Sir Srar- 
FORD NorTucore has revealed what he was intended to do. 
Originally the Kuepive wanted two clerks, and just at the 
time when the Treasury was inquiring what sort of clerks 
he wanted, the purchase of the Canal shares was suddenly 
effected. It was then thought desirable that Mr. Cave 
should go to Egypt. The Kuepive wanted clerks to assist 
him in his financial department; and if Mr. Cave went, he 
might be able to judge what sort of clerks would exactly 
do. It was also a matter of some interest to us to know 
whether the Kuepive was likely to.pay us the stipulated 
sum during the years on which interest was yet to be re 
ceived on the purchased shares. Lastly, Mr. Cave was to 


look about him and see how the affairs of the KuEDIvE 
really stood. One object in purchasing the shares was to 
help the KuEpive in a moment of pecuniary difficulty, and 
it seemed desirable to know whether this assistance was 
likely to do him any real good. Mr. Cave was very cour- 
teously received by the Kuepive, who insisted on reliev- 
ing England of any expense which his stay in 
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might occasion. In process of time Mr. Cave, having 
collected materials and formed an opinion, came home, 
and submitted his Report to the Government. After a 
little pressure the Kuepive assented to the publica- 


tion of this Report. But it was discovered that 


the Kuepive had had recourse to other advisers than Mr. 
Cave, and had so added to his liabilities that his extrication 
from his embarrassments became impossible. A review of 
the whole circumstances justified the Government in 
thinking that the wisest thing was to leave the Kuepive 
to his fate, and not even to incur such a slight amount of 
responsibility as might be involved in the nomination of 
an English financial Commissioner. But the object of 
Mr. Cave’s mission had been from the outset to benefit the 
Kuepive, and this object was accomplished. Mr. Cave 
really did him a good service. He drove the KuEpive 
into an acknowledgment of bankruptcy sooner than could 
have been otherwise effected. He pulled down the rotten 
fabric of Egyptian finance. Perhaps this was not- alto- 
gether agreeable to the Kuepive;+ but it was good and 
wholesome for him. The English Government has been 
his wise, stern friend; and, like a sensible doctor, has 
made him swallow a bitter draught at the moment when 
it was right that he should take it. At a given date the 
KuepiveE calmly informed his creditors that he would only 
pay them when and how he liked. The use, the benefit, 
the justification of Mr. Cave’s mission is that, through his 
operations, this date did not fall at a later period. Se 
to this acceleration of declared insolvency, the nominal 
debt of Egypt is less than it would have been if a month 
or two longer had elapsed before it was made. For this 
the KHEDIvE is indebted to Mr. Cave, and he ought to be 
greatly obliged to him for so inestimable a service. 

This is the account of Mr. Cave’s mission which is now 
given, and which Mr. Cave himself and the Government 
that sent him have persuaded themselves is historically 
true and in every way creditable to themselves. It is 
weary work going over ground that has been trodden so 
often ; and if this is the story the Government has to tell, 
it must be left to tell it. But there is a sort of refinement 
of cruelty in the last stage of the treatment of the 
Kuepive. The Government does not seem to believe that he 
is really a vertebrate animal. Supposing that this account 
of Mr. Cave’s mission had been given beforehand, and the 
Kuepive had been told that Mr. Cave was coming to look 
into his accounts, not to help him, but to publish facts 
which would drive the Kuepive into the announcement 
of insolvency with salutary rapidity, would not even this 
= worm have turned and urged that, in his dull way, he 

got feelings of his own? The Kuepive welcomed Mr. 
Cave because he thought that the English Government was 
making a great show of interest in Egypt, and would help 
him ata pinch, He did not want a member of the English 
Government to come out with pomp and ceremony to get 
statements from him, and, without helping him in the least, 
make him own he was insolvent. It may have been to 
his advantage that the confession of insolvency was not 
delayed, but it is impossible to see on what principle it can 
have been considered the business of the English Govern- 
ment to secure him this advantage. Lord Dersy dately spoke 
in @ disparaging way of the tinancial position of Russia. 
Very many Englishmen are interested in the state of 
Russian finance, and nvt a single one of them knows any- 
thing about it. If Russia is one day to declare itself insol- 
vent, it might be to the advantage of the Czar that Mr. 
Cave should go to St. Petersburg, point out the secrets 
of Russian administration, and put a sudden stop to 
Russian borrowing once for all. But this is a service which 
no independent Government would consent to have ren- 
dered it. The Kuepive was as far from wishing for it as 
the Czar could be; but he was so far dependent on Eng- 
land that he allowed the thin end of the wedge to be in- 
troduced. He wanted help, and he thought his grand 
guest was come to help him; not to help him by the bitter 
service of driving him rapidly into insolvency, but by the 
leasant service of keeping him solvent. The information 
© gave was turned to a purpose of which he could never 
have dreamt when he gave it. Mr. Cave’s mission, in the 
shape now assigned to it, was a mere wanton piece of 
dling in the business of other people, and the Kuepive 

has had to submit to it merely because he is an insignificant 
little prince, and he placed himself in a position of which 
the English Government took a very unhandsome advan- 
tage, because he had been led to think that something 

ther different was intended. 


And it is true that something very different was in- 
tended. Mr. Cave meant to be kind to the Kuepivs, and 
the kindness he meant to do him, and which he thought he 
had done him, was the kindness of showing him a way out 
of his difficulties. His notion of benefiting the KuEpive 
by making him own at the right time that he was ruined 
was a pure afterthought. Mr. Cave had a plan. He was a 
sort of Egyptian Trocuu, and these two great men re- 
semble each other not only in having a plan, but in having 
a plan which at no moment had a chance of working; and 
it was one of the very hardest things that the Kurpive had 
to bear, that Lord Dersy, as an excuse for finally throwing 
him over, upbraided him for not having carried out Mr. 
Cave’s plan. This plan consisted in the whole funded and 
floating debt being taken at a given sum, the Kugpive 
undertaking to keep his expenses within a fixed limit, and 
the surplus income being handed over to the creditors, It 
was obvious that the plan could only be carried out if the 
holders of the floating debt could be paid off by the issue 
of a new loan, and Mr. Cave hoped, in a vague way, that 
capitalists would be found who would provide the money. 
But his Report showed capitalists no reason why they should 
do anything of the sort. Mr. Cave is very proud of his 
Report, which he says has been translated into every 
civilized language, and which no criticisms have shaken. 
If he means by this that he estimated with a fair degree of 
accuracy the existing resources of Egypt, this is probably 
true. Sir Gzorce Exot, who says he has looked into 
the whole matter with the ‘aid of professional account- 
ants, and M. Vittet, the French Commissioner, both 
confirm so far the general outlines of Mr. Cavs’s Re- 
port. But this was only one of the factors of the sum 
that capitalists had to consider. They had also to ascer- 
tain that the total amount of the floating debt had 
been given correctly—and as to this the Report was con- 
fessedly wrong—and that the KuepivE would keep within 
the limits of his fixed expenditure, which unforeseen events, 
like his having to provide a contingent for the Turkish 
war, must render impossible. Capitalists would of course 
politely consider any proposal which the English Govern- 
ment invited them to consider, but there was nothing in 
the Report to induce them to advance a farthing. Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore knows far too much of finance not 
to see the weak point of Mr. Cave’s plan, and so he thought 
it useful on Saturday last to give a wholly new turn to it. 
He said that the scheme might have worked very well if 
the Kuepive had issued a decree to carry it out, such as he 
subsequently issued to carry out the French scheme. This 
is quite true. He might have proclaimed hisinsolvency, taken 
Mr. Cave’s figures, and said that he would not pay a penny 
more than they included, and only such interest on the amount 
as Mr. Cave suggested he could afford. But this was not Mr. 
Cave’s plan, and the K#EpDIvE must be most astonished to 
learn that, if he had done this, he would have had the 
approval of the English Government. The truth is that 
the Government got into such a mess that they did not 
and do not know what to say. Sir Srarrorp Norracorg 
had virtually to apologize for the cruel bluntness with 
which Mr. DisragLi announced that the Kuepive would 
not consent to the publication of the Report. It was very 
hard on the Kuepive that his objection should have been 
misstated ; but, according to the new theory of the Govern- 
ment, the error ought to be regarded as a most fortunate 
one, as nothing helped the Government more effectually to 
make the Kuepive own without further delay that he was 
rumed, That Mr. Disraztt had any intention of hurting 
the Kuepive by his hasty answer is entirely out of the 
question; and the supposition that the Government has 
knowingly allowed any information to transpire which 
would help stock-jobbing has only to be stated to be dis- 
believed. All that they have done is to blunder and to 
ill use a prince of whose griefs and protests they need take 
no account. As it has happened, however, they have not 
been without some strokes of good luck to befriend them. 
The discussion of Mr. Cave’s mission was delayed to a 
period of the Session when it could do no harm. Mr. 
Lowe’s criticism on it was too laboured and artificial 
to be effective, and, still more recently, the debate 
on the purchase of the Canal shares took a shape 
which be with an inquiry into the functions 
of the Euglish Directors on the Canal Board, but 
wandered into a general consideration of whether the 
purchase was desirable. Here the Government is on 
strong ground. The purchase has been approved by the 
country, and although it cannot be strongly defended on 
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any one ground, it may be defended with moderate force 
on many grounds. This is the position in which the 
Government wants to rest. It may reasonably wish that 
the country should think of the purchase and forget the 
mission ; and it is probable, in the turn which events have 
taken, that this wish may be gratified. 


THE EXTRADITION DEBATE. 
— Extradition Treaty with America and the late 


orrespondence have been long under discussion, | 
between England and the United States. Lord SELBorne 
finally summed up by the two highest authorities in the | 


and it was convenient that the controversy should be 


House of Lords. The Lorp CHaAncELtor, in continuing the 
debate which had been a fortnight before casually inter- 
rupted, quoted all the text-books and examined all the 


- eases which could be supposed to bear on the question ; but 


there were two defects in his exhaustive advocacy of the 
narrower theory of extradition. When Lord Carrns 
announced that negotiations for a new treaty had been 
already commenced, he virtually admitted the irrelevance of 
‘his own elaborate commentary on international comity and 
on recent practice. Men are not made for extradition 
arrangements, but extradition treaties and rules ought to 
be constructed for the common advantage of all nations. 
In general it may be said that the State which surrenders 
a criminal, and the State which resumes its interrupted 
jurisdiction over him, are jointly interested in the fullest 
and freest interpretation of all understandings and conven- 
tions which bear on the subject. It may possibly be 
desirable that, as a security for good faith, the reclaiming 
State should undertake to try the prisoner for the charge 
ewhich has justified his surrender. Whether he is con- 
victed or acquitted, he becomes one of the community 
to which he formerly belonged, nor is there any 
reason why he should not be subject to the conse- 
quences of any crime which he may have committed. 
It is admitted that am aceused person cannot plead any 
claim to immunity as arising from the circumstances of his 
extradition. It seems to follow that he is liable to the 
local jurisdiction for all purposes. If, indeed, a subject or 
a citizen were intrinsically valuable to the country which 
he may have selected for his residence, there might be 
some reason for insisting on a strict construction of the 
law of extradition. In present circumstances the pre- 
sumption is against the expediency of retaining or re- 
covering a person who is accused of a crime. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR’s elaborate disquisition would have illustrated 
the positive law, if there had been any law on the subject 
except the provisions of treaties and statutes. It was not 
worth while to discuss rights and pretensions which will 
be superseded by the results of a pending negotiation ; or, 
if it were thought necessary to vindicate the conduct of 
the Government, Lord Szzorne rightly contended that 
the meaning of the treaty could only be interpreted by its 
terms. The Act of 1870 was also material to the dis- 


- cussion; but Lord Carrns asserted, with much reason, that 


it was absolutely impossible to understand the section 
wwhich both prohibits extradition except on certain terms, 
and at the same time suggests a vague exception. 

The best apology for the misplaced earnestness with 
which the English | Banebtbowth has lately songht to limit 
the effects of extradition was guint by SELBORNE, 
in the remark that the Act of 1870 might be considered to 
express the national policy as well as the intention of Par- 
liament. Although it is not pitty | allowable to go behind 
the words of a statute, there is no doubt that the fegialation 
of 1870 was intended to ratify the recommendations of the 
Commission of 1867. At that time an exaggerated 
sensitiveness as to the right of asylum for political refugees 
had in some degree diverted attention from the practical 
objects of extradition treaties. Sir Tuomas Henry, indeed, 
told the Commission that in thirty years he had never 
known a demand for extradition where the offence bore a 
political character; but Mr. Mitt and other enthu- 
siastic members of the Commission were resolved to make 
the right of asylum absolutely inviolable. It was thought 
impossible to attain the object except by insisting that an 
accused foreigner should only be tried for the offence 
charged in the warrant of extradition. The Act practically 
overruled the American treaty, and it tied the hands of 
the Government in negotiating subsequent treatics, Mr. 
Cross, who gave the tone to the correspondence by which 

it was throughout characterized, apparently formed 


his opinion with reference to the Act of 1870. It may 
be hoped that in the pending negotiation Lord Derrsy 
will assume that a new policy must be adopted. When 
it becomes necessary to provide by statute for the exe- 
cution of a future treaty, Parliament may be expected 
to form a dispassionate judgment on the whole question. 
Lord Grey, indeed, with habitual disregard of prejudice, 
unnecessarily challenged opposition to his doctrine that, 
except in extreme cases, political conspirators are crimi- 
nals of an aggravated type, and are entitled to no 


special protection. It fortunately happens that on this 
point there is no difference of opinion or of practice 


followed a prevailing fashion in complimenting the Ameri- 
cans on their just and liberal treatment of unsuccessful 
political adversaries, whom for the purpose of invecti¥e 
against England they constantly described as rebels and 
pirates. It might be suggested, on the other hand, that 
honourable enemies ought not to have been accused of 
serious crimes even for the indirect purpose of gratifying 
national animosity. There is no need to enter on the con- 
troversy, since both parties are fully agreed. The United 
States will never surrender an Ivish Fenian or a 
French Communist, and the English nation fully approves 
of their consistent policy. Professional conspirators are 
often not exemplary persons; but it is difficult to distin- 
guish among political refugees. Lord Grey himself would 
— not have consented in former times to surrender 
ossuTH or Mazzini. 


The special protection which must be provided for politi- 
cal refugees may be secured less awkwardly than by the 
protection which the Act of 1870 offered them in common 
with vulgar criminals. It is perhaps not sufficient to 
stipulate that a surrendered prisoner shall be tried only for 
offences enumerated in the Treaty of Extradition. It 
might be that imputed murder or robbery were indistin- 
guishable from acts of war, as in the case of an inchoate 
rebellion where the insurgents had not yet been recognized 
as belligerents. It is also necessary to take into considera- 
tion the justifiable refusal of the American State Courts. 
to recognize any restraint on their jurisdiction which 
may purport to be imposed by Act of Congress. When 
the prisoner has been transferred to the reclaiming Go- 
vernment, the surrendering State can ne longer effectually 
protect him. The most obvious security against political 
prosecutions would be the insertion in the treaty of a clause 
which should authorize either Government to withhold 
extradition when there was reason to suppose that a political 
issue might be involved. The official allegation of the Sec- 
retary of State might be accepted as conclusive ; nor would 
it be practically made on frivolous grounds, <A political 
refugee could almost always find means of representing his 
case to the surrendering Government; and it would not be 
necessary that he should prove his case by legal evidence. 
In the late correspondence Lord Drerpy proposed that the 
claim to protection should be submitted to the committing 
magistrate; but a Foreign Minister is a more competent 
judge of such a matter, especially as he would be at liberty 
to inform himself by any means which he might consider 
expedient. Ifsuch a treaty had existed between England 
and Austria at the time of the Hungarian war, a demand 
for the extradition of Kossurn, or of other members of the 
Hungarian Government, would have been sufficiently an- 
swered by a simple reference to their names. The general 
indignation which was felt in England against the rebellion 
of the Paris Commune tempted a few eager partisans to 
demand that fugitive insurgents should be refused an 
asylum. The treaty, in fact, provided no special guarantee 
for their safety ; but the French Government had too much 
good sense to demand a surrender which would have been 
necessarily refused. If the request had been made, it would 
have been convenient that the Government should have 
been regularly authorized to exercise a discretion, 

The question whether the duty of extradition is pre- 
scribed by abstract justice and by international comity 1 
rather curious than important, though it was fully dis 
cussed by Lord Cairns and Lord Absolute 
rulers can in this and in other respects do what they like, 
and more limited Governments exercising large powers of 
police have often facilitated the apprehension of foreign 
criminals within their dominions. A hundred years ag? 
BEAUMARCHAIS was, not without reason, afraid of being 
arrested in London for a libel which he was supposed to 
have published in Paris. No English Minister or magi 
trate would venture to arrest or to surrender an accu 
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foreigner without legal warrant, because he would be as 
responsible as a private person for irregular acts. The 
expediency of facilitating the prosecution of criminals ma. 

be considered independently of general principles, which 
have indeed often been invented by text-writers on inter- 
national jurisprudence for the purpose of bringing law 
into harmony with their moral convictions. In practice, 
extradition, according to Sir Taomas Henry, principally 
concerns embezzling clerks and fraudulent bankrupts. 
The commercial community in England and the 
United States justly regards both classes as enemies 
who ought to be hunted down wherever they may be found. 
From time to time a murderer finds his way across the 
Atlantic without throwing off his liability to punishment. 
The German Miner was surrendered under the warrant 
of a New York Commissioner, although his counsel argued, 
amidst the laughter and applause of a popular audience, 
that England was at that time virtually at war with the 
United States. The only use of the debate in the House 
of Lords has been to clear the way for a reasonable and 
liberal treaty. The previous correspondence had disclosed 
the doubts and anomalies which have always been latent, 
although they have but lately risen to the surface. It is, 
as Lord SeuBorne said, fortunate that the treaty could be 
terminated at any time without notice. There is no ground 
for imputing to either party a breach of faith; and it may 
be hoped that American politicians, and Mr. Fisu himself, 
by this time understand that there never was a question 
of rendering a treaty subordinate to the provisions of a 
municipal statute. The American Minister in London 
has the reputation of a sound lawyer; and in the course 
of the late dispute he showed a sincere desire to comply 
with the obligations of good faith. There ought to be 
little difficulty in arriving at an early settlement. 


THE BALHAM INQUEST. 


5 is hardly too much to say that the inquiry as to the 
death of Mr. Bravo is, in every way, one of the most dis- 
gusting public exhibitions which have been witnessed in this 
generation. Opinions may differ as to the necessity or 
propriety of so extended an investigation, but there can 
at least be no doubt that the manner in which it has been 
conducted throughout has given just offence to all rational 
and decent people. The daily mess of loathsome scandal 
put before the public in the newspapers ; the gloating zest 
with which the audience in court, including even so-called 
ladies, gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the spectacle 
of a woman, to whom reputation was dear, having wrung 
from her, by questions as cruel as the rack, an open con- 
fession of dishonour, not only as a general admission, but 
in precise detail; the unsav: revelations of social life 
and manners brought out in the evidence ; the coarse wrang- 
ling and vulgar levity of some of those who might have been 
expected to set an example of legal decorum, and the 
prevailing looseness and disorder of the whole proceedings, 
make up @ picture of the most unpleasant kind. Not 
only the ordinary amenities, but the rules of evidence and 
procedure of a judicial inquiry, were continually broken 
through, the Coroner sitting in blank helplessness, and 
apparently quite incapable of keeping counsel in order, or 
confining the examination of witnesses within due limits. 
All sorts of mere hearsay stories were allowed to pass as 
evidence ; irrelevant and in other ways improper questions 
were unduly pressed upon witnesses who ought to 
have been protected by the presiding official ; and, in 
Short, the proceedings were little better than a 
travesty of judivial investigation. The question to be 
determined by the jury was simply how Mr. Bravo came 
by his death; but this was almost lost sight of in the mass 
of gossip and conjecture as to matters only indirectly and 
remotely connected with the case. It was not the business 
of the Court to pass judgment on the moral character of 
Mrs. Bravo or Dr. GuuLy, but only to form an opinion, 
as far as the evidence enabled it to do so, as to the 
manner in which the deceased was poisoned, and the 
hand which administered the fatal drug. As a matter of 
fact, the only direct evidence on the subject which was 
elicited was that Mr. Bravo was killed by antimony, of 
which some remains were found in his stomach. “The 
medical testimony was decisive on this point; but there 
was a difficulty in getting beyond it, and show- 
ing either that antimony was within Mr. Brayo’s 
teach, or that some one else gave it him. In 


fact, at this stage the inquiry passed away from the 
on which it could rest, and wandered 
off into a maze of speculation and conjecture. The re- 
lations between Mrs. Bravo and Dr. Gutiy had no bearing 
whatever on the question of poisoning, except in so far as 
they suggested reasons for supposing that either of those 
persons might have had a motive for desiring to get rid of 
Mr. Bravo; but, even if such a motive cristed, no one 
had a right to assume that it would be actually carried 
out. People may be weak and wicked im many ways, and 
yet not always ready to commit murder on the spur of 
the moment. The same remark applies to Mrs. Cox. 
She probably disliked the notion of leaving a comfortable 
home, and may have had a grudge against the deceased as 
the cause of her proposed removal ; but even if this were 
proved, all that it comes to is only a guess as to what 
she might have done if she had chosen. It is unneces- 
sary to place implicit faith in all the statements of the 
three persons who were practically incriminated by the 
direction which was given to the inquiry; bat, in the 
absence of any facts against them, nothing could be more 


motives and conduct. 


answer to the stereotyped questions of counsel, the sort of 
man to put an end to himself. One witness had the 


commit suicide ; and there can be no doubt that a man’s 
manners in company are a very uncertain test on sucha 
question. Mr. Bravo was apparently of a volatile and 
gushing temperament, and always ready to make a display 
of his rollicking and vulgar humour; but there is a tone 

of exaggeration in his letters which creates a doubt 

whether his hilarity, like the rest of his character, was not 

‘rather hollow. At bottom he was evidently a weak, im- 
| pulsive creature ; a spoilt child, vain, egotistical, and mean 
as to everything that did not directly contribute to his 

own personal importance or comfort. His “ Damn your 
“ congratulations ; it’s the money I want,” is a character- 

istic trait. He did not grudge bumpers of champagne as a 
matter of show when visitors came; but his shabby selfish- 
ness comes out strongly in the deliberate way in which he, 
comparatively a beggar, dependent on the casual charity 
of his stepfather, who did not give him a fixed allowance, 

at the very beginning of marriage not only threw his 

nal expenses on his wife's purse, but joined his mother 

in pressing her into doing without a maid—for a lady of 
Mrs. Cuartes Bravo’s position and habits an obvious 
humiliation—selling her cobs, and giving up her flower- 
garden. It is to understand the character of a 
man who allows his wife to be bullied by her mother-in- 
law almost before the honeymoon is over. The marriage 
| was arranged after a very slight acquaintance, and there 
could have been little real affection on either side. Indeed 
Mr. Bravo does not, in the first instance, appear to have 
cared much for Mrs. Ricarpo’s damaging antecedents, if 
only they could be concealed. According to Mrs. Cox, he was 
even disposed to console himself with the reflection, which 
she herself apparently approved, that a woman who has 


gone wrong before marriage is more likely to be on her~ 


guard afterwards—a rather startling theory in its practical 
application. It was the suspicion, real or fanciful, that 
his wife and Dr. Gutty were still maintaining a secret 
connexion which exasperated Bravo. It is known 
that he chafed very much at his stepfather’s keeping 
him in leading-strings, and was altogether in a strange 
mood on the day he was taken ill. It is true that, when 
pressed by the doctors, he steadily adhered to his declara- 
tion that he had taken nothing but laudanum ; but, if this 
was true, it is curious that he did not express rise at. 
his condition to any of the very close and dear friends, such 
as his mother and cousins, who were at his bedside. Alto- 
gether it is just as easy to apply the system of a conjectural 
construction of motives to account for suicide as for an 

other method of poisoning. It seems probable that Mr. Bravo 
found himselfa disappointed man, entangled in meshes which 
he had not anticipated. He had a personal difficulty of his 
own in the establishment at Maidenhead, and Dr. Gutty 
was, or seemed to him to be, still prowling about the 
Priory. He had a quarrel with his wife in the morning, a 
heavy lunch in town, gallopped himself into a fever on 
a frisky horse, drank Burgundy and fretted at the dinner- 
table, and then got into another fume when he found Mrs. 


Bravo again at her tumblers of Marsala in the bedroom, 


unjustifiable than trying to set up a mere theory of possible - 


The general impression among Mr. Bravo's friends. 
seems to have been that he was not, as they phrased it in. 


courage to say that the most unlikely persons sometimes - 
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When he went to his room he was apparently in a very | present receives a net payment of 610. from the Master. 


gonfused and excited state, and probably did not know 
very well what he was about. The difficulty of the case, 
however, on any theory, is that no trace of antimony has 
been found in the house. The coachman who had such a 
ion for doctoring horses with tartar emetic had left the 
iory before Mr. Bravo's marriage. 
On the whole, then, the mystery of the case seems 
to be very nearly as dense as at the beginning; and 


it may be said that it would have been .well to 
have m content with the first inquest, and to have 


avoided this uncomfortable outbreak of scandal. It 
should be observed, however, that the failure of the first 
inquiry was due to the incompetence of the Coroner, who 
refused to receive evidence of importance, and closed the 
case hurriedly ; and that the mismanagement of the second 
inquest is also attributable to the same cause. It is quite 
clear from what has happened that Mr. Carrer has no idea 
of the proper way of conducting a judicial investigation, 
and it is to be hoped that the Home Secretary’s pro- 
mised reform of the whole system of coroners’ courts will 
prevent a repetition of such a disgraceful exhibition. As 
it is, this inquiry has been allowed to serve the ends of 
professional sensationalism rather than those of justice, 
and a not unnatural sympathy has been excited for persons 
who in themselves very little deserve it. The morbid 
curiosity of certain classes has been delightfully tickled b 
piquant glimpses into the recesses of social life, and it 
may be admitted that the infatuated Mrs. Bravo, the 
fascinating Dr. Gutty, and that discreet and exemplary 
duenna, Mrs. Cox—‘“ never in the way and very quiet,” 
always ready to take a charitable view of suspicious circum- 
stances, and never hesitating to accept an obligation from a 
friend—make up a group which in its flesh-and-blood reality 
has an interest beyond the novelist’s reach. The case, in 
fact, has been a great study in the morbid anatomy of human 
nature, and from that point of view may be pronounced a 
success. As a judicial incident, however, it is much to be 
regretted. One of the counsel for the Crown was good 
enough to explain that those who instructed him and his 
colleagues did not authorize them to make any charge 
prea body whatever, but only to try to obtain evidence 
of every description which would throw any light on this 
mysterious occurrence. This is, no doubt, a fair ac- 
count of the object in view, and, within reasonable 
limits, it is a perfectly legitimate one. It can hardly be 
doubted, however, that in this instance those limits have 
been transgressed. An inquiry of the most inquisitorial 
character has been stretched far beyond the immediate 
question to be determined, anda system of speculative fishing 
for evidence introduced into judicial proceedings which 
cannot fail to weaken and discredit them. It might be 
dangerous in another way to restrict too sharply or formally 
the kind of evidence which may be offered at an inquest ; 
but it is obvious that when such a wide range of inqui- 
sition is allowed, the exercise of power ought to be en. 
trusted only to competent and cautious hands. 


A QUEER JOB. 


dated from “3 Paper Build- 
“ings, Temple,” and purporting to be signed b 

“T. H. Tristram, of” the of 
* London,” and to be addressed to the various Chan- 
cellors and Registrars of dioceses throughout the country, 
has just attained a publicity in view of which it 
can hardl have been written. It begins with the 
remark that the Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees Bill 
has been withdrawn, and then proceeds :—“ But there is 
“ every reason to expect that, since the chief object of the 
“ Bill was to provide the means of providing (sic) the Pro- 
“ vincial Judge with a salary of 1,500l. a year, witha 
“ salary for his secretary, and a sum for court expenses, 
“and as that object is necessarily unobtained, a Bill 
“similar to, and not better than, the late one, may be 
“ brought forward next year, unless a means be found in 
“the meantime which would make such a measure need- 
“less,” The writer of this letter does not state the 
grounds on which the Bill is objected to, but seems to 
assume that those whom he addresses have reasons for 
being anxious to see it staved off, and would even be ready 
to make a considerable personal sacrifice in order to obtain 
that result. He goes on to explain that Lord Penzance, 
the Provincial Judge, who is also Dean of the Arches, at 


ship of the Faculties and other offices, and that a balance 
of 8gol. is required for “ the sustentation of the Provincial 
“ Judge,” with a further sum of 1ool. for court expenses, 
and 2001. per annum for the Judge’s secretary. The 
writer adds that he has “reason to believe that, if the 
‘“‘ Chancellors and Registrars of the various dioceses were 
“ to agree to provide this balance, no further movement in 
“ the direction of the Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees Bill 
“would be made.” Mr. Hassarp, the lately 
appointed Principal Registrar of Canterbury, is cited as 
a noble pioneer of self-immolation. He has offered, 
it seems, to charge his newly acquired income, on his 
own estimate of it, at the rate of 20 per cent.,as a sub- 
scription for the support of the Provincial Judge, and also 
to serve as his secretary without salary, “thus contributing 
“ to the fund 420. per annum, leaving a balance to be pro- 
“ vided of 770l. per annum.” The writer of the letter begs 
his correspondents to say at their “ earliest convenience” 
whether they are prepared to give up a portion of their 
official incomes for providing the balance required until 
other provision is made; and suggests that the proportion 
should be 3 per cent. on chancellorships and registrar. 
ships over rool. and below 200l. a year, in net value, and 
5 per cent. over 2001, 


It is certainly startling to think of a Judge humbly 
receiving 4201. a year from his own secretary, and 
similar alms from his subordinates generally; and it 
must strike every one that, whatever may be the true 
interpretation of this proposal, it is a very cool and ex- 
traordinary demand. The Chancellors and Registrars are, 
in fact, asked to get up a charitable relief fund for the 
“sustenance of the Provincial Judge”; that is to say, 
the head of the Council of Vicars-General and other civil 
officers of the Church is to be kept, like a bedesman, by 
private subscriptions from those over whom he is supposed 
to exercise supervision and control. This, in itself, is a 
rather peculiar position for a Judge—to say nothing of a 
peer—to occupy; and it becomes still more curious when 
we remember the sounding epithets which have been 
bestowed on the Judge in question for his disinter- 
ested application of his experience in the Divorce Court 
to the settlement of domestic troubles in the Church. 
It may be admitted that, if a Judge is worth having, he is 
worth paying for; but there is perhaps reason to fear 
that the apparently cheap terms on which Lord Penzance 
was obtained may have led to a hasty acceptance of his 
services without due consideration of his qualifications 
for the discharge of duties requiring special knowledge 
and capacity. In any case, if Lord PEnzance is to have 
an increase of income, it ought to be found for him in an 
open way, and from public funds. When, however, we 
examine the subject closely, it presents a more serious 
aspect. It is evident from the language of the letter 
that the motive of the scheme is not so much admiration 
of or commiseration for the Provincial Judge as a strong 
dislike to the Offices and Fees Bill on the part of those 
who are affected by it, and a desire to get it quietly 
burked. It is worth while, therefore, to see what sort of 
a Bill this is. It was introduced in the House of Lords 
early this Session by the Archbishop of CanTERBuRY, as the 
upshot of a long series of previous efforts to reform the 
civil administration of the Church. On the second read- 
ing the ArcHBIsHoP recapitulated the abuses which the 
measure was intended to correct, and pleaded that 
reform was urgently required. He stated that two or 
three persons in each diocese could easily perform the 
whole of the work for which a large staff was now main- 
tained ; that many of the existing officers were not compe- 
tent for their duties; and that, in short, the number of 
officials ought to be reduced, and arrangements made for 
securing their efficiency and placing them under effectual 
supervision. He also mentioned that there was great 
difficulty in ascertaining the amount of fees which were 
at present collected by the various ecclesiastical officers ; 
but, on a moderate computation, it must be at least 
46,o00l., and it would probably be possible to save 
10,0001. a year. These were the objects for which the 
Bill was professedly brought in. Its ‘relation to Lord 
Penzance and his pay was not put prominently forward. 
Lord Suarressury, although he thought that it did not 
go far enough, also supported it, because it would “abolish 
“many sinecure offices and consolidate many more.” The 
Bill was revised by a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, and sent down to the other House; but there was 
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not time to consider it, and of course it took its place 
among the innocents. 

It will be observed that the assertion that the main 
object of the Bill was to eke out Lord Penzancz’s salary is a 
direct imputation on the good faith of the promoters of 
the measure. It implies that the Archbishop of Cay- 
TERBURY brought in a big Bill of sixty-two clauses pro- 
fessing to provide for a general reform of the civil staff of the 
Church as a mere cover for a petty financial arrangement 
in regard to a particular official. This is a very startling 
assumption, proceeding as it does from the Ecclesiastical 
Judge who stands next to Lord Penzance himself, and who 
may be assumed to be somewhat behind the scenes, and 
written as it was in confidence to his brethren of the inner 
circle. The perplexity is not mitigated by the fact that the 
new Principal Registrar—the ink of whose appointment 
on the part of the Archbishop of CanTerBury is hardly 
dry—should have so conspicuously forestalled the recom- 
mendation by his own action, and should, as it appears, 
have allowed Dr. Tristram to quote his example. The inci- 
dent shows no doubt that some, at any rate, of the persons 
touched by the Bill do not relish the prospect, and think they 
can by adroit management buy off the attack. But their con- 
demnation will not of necessity whitewash the policy which 
has led to this sly scheme of resistance. Thereform of thecivil 
machinery of the Church, a most desirable object in itself, 
has been vexatiously complicated by its having been made 
a factor in that wretched crusade against the true liberties 
of the Church which was consummated in the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act. The ArcuBisHopP was right in resting 
his case for the Bill on the principle that it was essential 
that the civil machinery of the Established Church should 
be such as to command respect; but he was not right in 
using the opportunity to introduce a dexterous proposal 
for alimenting out of the pockets of the general clergy 
the obviously overpaid and underworked official whom 
the Worship Act has created. This was too like the 
Eton custom of making the boys pay for their own rods, 
only in this case the vast majority, who are never likely to 
be whipped at all, have to contribute their share. 


Dr. TRisTRAM’s projected job stands self-condemned on all 
considerations of common sense and common justice ; but it 
never could have been even thought of if the record of the 
measure which it was intended to circumvent had been 
above suspicion. If the ARcuBIsHop really desires to re- 
form the ecclesiastical machinery, the more he keeps the 
measure clear of Lord Penzance and his unlucky Court 
the better will be its chance of passing. The governing 
clique in the Episcopate has just had a significant warning 
in two divisions of the House of Commons, ir the first of 
which by a tie, and in the second by a narrow majority 
only, the provision was passed in the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Bill to provide episcopal assessors on the Judicial Com- 
mittee. It was obvious that this provision was contrary 
to the spirit of the Resolution in which, on the motion of 
Mr. Harpy (who, however, to his credit, did not on the 
present occasion vote), in 1873 the House of Commons 
that the Court of Ecclesiastical 

Pp ought to a lay court deciding legally. It was 
also observed that in the Public Act, the 
Judicial Committee appears stripped of any spiritual 
assessors. However, the Archbishop of Canterpury had 
ona late occasion denounced the proposal in somewhat 
vehement language; and the Government was no doubt 
afraid of the ion closing by a scene in the House of 
Lords. The incident is, however, one which is significant 
= the policy of more matters than the Offices and Fees 


WATER. 


RAVELLERS in the wastes of Tartary or the interior 

of Africa, and the crews of shipwrecked vessels com- 
pelled to take to their boats, have long been the accepted 
types of suffering from want of water. It is increasingly 
evident that, if we care to look for such examples nearer 
home, there are many parts of the country in which every 
village, and almost a will furnish them. The 
Causes that produce from time to time are at work 
far more steadily and constantly in producing droughts. 
Even last year a slight scarcity of water was interposed 
between two periods of excessive abundance, and this year 
the dry spring and early sammer have exhausted the supply 
at an un ly early date. Considering how general the 


want is, it is strange that more noise is not made about it. 
Probably even among those who are really suffering from 
it, there has been far more outcry against the heat which 
cannot be helped than against the drought which can be 
helped. This is the more inexplicable, because the evil 
which is endured with such ignorant patience does as much 
as anything to aggravate the evil which causes this. useless 
irritation. Excessive heat is disagreeable enough under any 
circumstances, but it is infinitely worse when it has to be en- 
dured with the accompaniments of thirst and dirt. It would 
be interesting to see a return of the number of houses in 
country districts in which during the last two or three weeks 
the inmates have had to be allowanced in the article of water. 
Even among the crowds of well-to-do men of business whom 
the suburban trains bring daily to London, there may be 
some who have had to abridge their morning tub and to 
draw more largely than usual on their store of mineral 
waters. And what of those greater crowds of men and 
women not well to do who cannot make a Turkish bath 
take the place of a tub or supplement the well in the garden 
by the produce of German springs? Yet even this is 
not perhaps the worst form of the mischief. Occasional 
want is, after all, better than a constant supply of a liquid 
which is water only in name. There are districts in which 
wells are of no avail unless they are exceedingly deep, and 
the sinking of a very deep well is a costly business, Where 
this is the case, the natural watercourses are the only 
water supply to which the inhabitants have access, and 
recent inquiries into the pollution of rivers have proved 
to demonstration what the contents of these natural water- 
courses have for the most part become. They are simply 
channels by which the sewage of one house becomes the 
drinking-water of the next. We have improved on the 
Romans in point of economy, for we have made the same 
conduit do duty as a sewer and as an agueduct. In some 
districts, again, the case is a shade more hopeless. Where 
the inhabitants are drinking sewage from ditches, they 
may be helped to dig wells; but in a vast num- 
ber of instances the wells are already dug, but 
have long ago become no better than ditches. By 
an extension of the principle that an Englishman’s house 
is his castle, each particular castle has been made so self- 
contained that the well and the cesspool are placed close 
to one another, and the kindly earth knows no reason for 
keeping her children apart. This is the condition of things 
to which a people which half believes that ‘“ Cleanliness is 
“ next to godliness ” is a text out of the Bible, and is sur- 
prised that when the poor are thirsty they should go to the 
public-house, has by degrees come. 


There are a great many places in which an ample supply 
of pure water is merely a matter of a little thought and a 
little outlay. Some months ago Archdeacon Denison 
described the water supply of East Brent as he found it 
and as he has now made it. The circumstances of the 
village were in many respects identical with those of 
thousands of other villages. The people drank from the 
ditches. When the contents of these ditches were diluted 
by rain, they drank more water than sewage. When the 
contents of the ditches were not diluted by rain, they drank 
more sewage than water. Consequently a year of drought 
at East Brent was usually marked by an epidemic of 
typhoid fever. Yet all this time the hill immediately 
under which the village lies was full of excellent and in- « 
exhaustible springs which were simply running to waste. 
And to waste, so far as the action of any public authorit; 
is concerned, they would have been running still. It 
is a postulate of English local administration that water 
and air are always to be had and always to be had pure. 
Roads must be made, bridges must be built, paupers must 
be relieved ; but if, when ali these things have been done, a 
thirsty villager were to hint that water is a still more ele- 
mentary necessity than any one of them, he would find 
no one to listen to him except an occasional and power- 
less Officer of Health. East Brent, however, was ex- 
ceptionally lucky. Neither as friend nor as foe is Areh- 
deacon ag sing Thy man to be caught sleeping. His 
desire to give hi ishioners water was as ic 
and as as hostility to the 
or to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
The springs, instead of being left to hurry to the Bristol 
Channel, were caught in tanks and restrained within 
conduit pipes, and now supply a large part of the vil 
with water. ARCHDEACON has done 
mainly out of his own pocket, and one of his motives for 
writing about it was to see if any one would help him to 
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of an outlying part of the parish. There appeared the 
in the Times an account of a somewhat similar 
ease in Surrey. In a village only a few miles from London 
the people till lately “had no other source for water than 
“ the filthy and poisoned ditches near their cottages. They 
“ drank the water of a stream the privies on the side of 
“ which were within sight of their own windows.” The 
writer of this account believed that, if he went deep 
enough, he might strike a vein of pure water which 
would come to the surface of its own accord. After 
ing nearly three hundred feet he found the water 
expected, “ delicious, pure, cool, and fresh-tasting.” If 
any one with money to spare will read his description of 
the blessing which this water bas been to the village, he 
will surely go and do likewise. The Drinking Fountain 
iety gave a granite basin, the writer of the letter pro- 
vided the brickwork and the drainage and laid on the 
water, and now, from the earliest waggoner to the latest 
tramp, there is a constant supply of drinkers. 

For the present, we do not know any public work that 
could be more usefully undertaken by private persons than 
the construction of wells or tanks in districts subject to 
drought. But, even if public spirit of this kind were more 
eommon than it is, it ought not to be left to individuals 
thus to do the work ofthe community. Of what avail is it 
that we have a sanitary authority in every place, with large 
re of the first 
and most constant needs of life is allowed to go unsupplied ? 
‘There is only one plea that can fairly be urged in defence 

-ef the Executive for not compelling local authorities to do 
» their duty in this matter, and that is the want of adequate 
knowledge om which to base its action. Bat this plea 
involves as its natural conseqnence the immediate taking 
of proper measures to obtain this knowledge. It is not 
~ @ften that the appointment of a Royal Commission is 
the appropriate remedy for a public evil, but in this 
Cage it for once is so. A practical scientific Commission 
would be able in no very long space of time to map 
ont the entire country, to distinguish the districts in 
which water is scarce from those in which it is 
plentifal, and to describe the best means of supplying 
the want where it exists. When such a Commission had 
made its report, the Local Government Board would know 
- of every village in England whether any improvement in 
the water supply was required, and by what means and at 
what cost it could be most efficiently effected. Possessed 
of this information, they would be in a position to say to 
each separate local authority, This is what has to be done 
to give the people in your district pure water, and this is 
w you must do. If the cost is beyond what it is 
weasonable to impose upon you, you shall be helped; but 
neither resistance nor delay can be any longer tolerated. If 
.the Government wish the failures of the Session to be 
forgotten, they cannot do better than mark the recess in 
this fashion. 


reac 
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THE SESSION. 


ge Queen opened Parliament in person on the 8th of February ; 
and, satisfactory as it always is when health and circumstances 
permit Her Majesty to be present at the opening of Parliament, 
it was eminently satisfactory that this should be the case at the 
time when the journey of the Prince of Wales was engaging 
universal attention and exciting universal interest. The Queen 
stated that she had considered it her duty to aid in the pacification 
of the insurgent provinces of Turkey, that she had purchased the 
Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal, and that she waited with con- 
fidence for satisfaction from China. Reference was made in the 
Speech to the atiairs of South Africa and the rising in the Malay 
ninsula, and a Royal Commission was announced to examine 
into the question which the recent Slave Circulars had brought 
into notoriety. The Queen informed Parliament that the oceasion 
of the happy and successful visit of the Prince to India would be 
taken to submit to Parliament a Bill sanctioning an addition to the 
Royal Title; and then the Ministerial me of domestic legis- 
lation was unfolded. It was pro} to deal with six subjects— 
Merchant Shipping, Appellate Jurisdiction, Elementary Education, 
the Inclosure of Commons, University Reform, and Prisons. This 
was a very modest programme, and Mr. Disraeli subsequently ex- 

ined that he thought the best way was only to put into the Queen's 
the announcement of measures which the Ministry could rely 

on carrying, and then any additions in legislation which it might 
be able to make would come as a pleasant surprise. But even this 
modest programme was not destined to be fultilled. The Ministerial 
majority is unbroken, the Ne ogee has gained little in coherence 
or strength, and yet out of the six main measures of the Govern- 


ment two have had to be abandoned. The histury of the Session 


is the history of the circumstances under which a Ministry with 
apparently so fine a prospect of doing much has done so little. 

To initiate and preside over legisiation is only one part of the 
duties of a Ministry. It has also to administer affairs and to 
determine the policy of the country. It has to regulate the army 
and navy, and to bring in its Budget. It has to determine the 
relations of England to the Colonies, to India, and to foreign 
Powers, and in the last few months many delicate and critical 
questions as to these relations have arisen. The enormous extent 
of our colonial Empire has given occasion to discussions on sub- 
jects so remote from each other as the cession of Gambia, confede- 
ration in South Africa, the government of the Malay peninsula, 
the maritime rights of Canada, and the conduct of the Governor 
of Barbadoes. India has suggested the consideration of two of 
the most difficult problems that statesmen could have to deal with 
—the right relation of the Home and the Indian Governments, and 
the consequences of the depreciation of silver. In foreign atlairs 
Parliament has had to bestow its attention on the treatment of 
fugitive slaves, extradition, the purchase of the Suez Canal shares 
and Mr. Cave’s mission, and the [urks and their revolted provinces. 
The subjects apart from legislation with which the Ministry has had 
to deal have been exceptionally numerous and important. But it 
may be observed that they have not taken up much Parliamentary 
time. Discussions on the army and a been few and short. 
The Budget was simple, and was easily accepted, the labours 
of a Chancellor of = iene being reduced to a mini- 
mum when he merely makes the payers of Income-tax 
fill up the deticiency he finds or creates. The colonial policy of 
Lord Carnarvon was so generally approved that it waa only 
nominally discussed. The relations of the Indian and Home 
Governments engaged the attention of the Lords for a couple of 
evenings, and the consideration of the consequences to India of the 
depreciation of silver was relegated to that dismal hour or two at 
the very fag end of the Session when the House of Commons 
goes through the farce of discussing the Indian Budget. The Lords 
have found little time and the Commons none to debate the proper 
limits of Extradition. The Government slipped out.of the embarrass- 
ment which its Slave Circular had caused it by the poor expedient of 
a Royal Commission. The purchase of the Suez Canal shares raised 
no opposition exeept on points of minute detail,and Mr.Cave’s expla- 
nation of his mission was adjourned until most persons had forgotten 
that he had ever gone to Egypt. It was only in the middle of 
July that Lord Derby injoxmed a deputation what was the Eastern 
policy of the Ministry, and the House of Commons in a single 
night disposed of this great matter by discussing a motion from 
which all tinge of party differences was carefully excluded. Various 
and im t, therefore, as were the subjects beyond the sphere of 
legislation whieh have occupied Parliament, they have been 
despatched by Parliament with great rapidity aud ease. They 
have not stood very much in the way of legislation so far as 
regards the mere hours of discussion. but subjects like these, and 
especially the Eastern question, which affect innumerable interests 
and provoke many ditlerences of passionate opinion, necessarily 
distract men’s minds, make members and the public indiflerent 
to legislation, and interpose the disheartening obstacle of 
this indiflerence between the Government and its legislative 
aims. Ministers, too, are but men. They have but a given 
amount of time and strength, and they eannot put their full 
energy into legislation when they have other things to absorb 
them. On the whole, therefore, it is fair to attribute in a con- 
siderable degree the legislative sho i of the Ministry 
be ms conditions under which it has had to carry legislation 

It may at the same time be said that, in most of these matters 


. beyond the sphere of legislation, the time of Parliament was not 


consumed with criticizmg what the Ministry had done, 
because the course taken by the Ministry was for the most pat 
approved by Parliament and the country. Some mistakes have no 
doubt been made, but in the main the Ministry has won the 
proval of its judges. Mr. Hardy has given general satistection tes 
his administration of the army. There was an increase in the 
Estimates, but the objects for which this increase was made were 
so good that no cne could object to a large expenditure. The 
weaknesses of the system of short service were that non-com- 
missioned officers had no sufficient inducement to stay on; that 
private soldiers lost too little by desertion; and that the efficiency 
of the Reserve was a matter of mere speculation. Mr. Hardy pro- 
posed to give all non-commissioned oflicers more pay, and to the 
higher grade a considerable increase of pay. An accumulating 
bonus was to be stored up for the private soldier, so that when he 
started in civil life he might have a jair amount of money in his 
pocket, which he would lose if he deserted. ‘Lhe Reserve was to be 
paid at short intervals, so that it might be known where the men 
were, and whether their health permitted them to serve if they were 
called on, and they were actually to be called out in the course of the 
summer. ‘The experiment has been tried, and, with many short- 
comings, has proved much more successful than was anticipated 
by those who believed that the Reserve only existed on paper. 
. Ward Hunt has become too thorough an official to be troubled 
any longer with visions of a phantom navy, and in the construction 
and ement of our ships be walks too strictly in the grooves 
of his department to lay himself open to much ¢riticism, Unfor- 
tunately he has continued to persevere in the only novelty which 
he has invented. He persists, aud Parliament has allowed him to 
persist, in the theory that when any disaster occurs he is to do 
just as he likes. He institutes, or does not institute, a court 
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martial as he pleases. He decides, he raises up this man and puts 
that man to shame, settles facts, adjusts responsibility, screens 
offenders, condemns or acquits, blames or praises,as his mere un- 
tutored fancy, or what is in his view his omniscience, determines. 
He would not hear of any real inquiry into the disasters of the 
Vanguard and the Mistletoe. Mr. Ward Hunt had formed an 
opinion, and that was enough for him, and ought to be enough for 
the world, Mr. Bentinck made a vain attempt to persuade the 
House that the head of the navy ought not to be a civilian. To 
lay this down would be to interfere with the established principles 
of Parli government ; but it is a caricature of the doctrine 
of civilian efficiency when the civilian Lord, instead of bringing 
the acts of officers to the bar of a professional tribunal, screens 
them, and judges of them by the light of his inner consciousness, 
and vows he should be a coward if he did not stick up for a man of 
whom he approves.. There was’a slight increase in the Navy Esti- 
mates, and this and the new amount to be spent on the army, to- 
gether with half a million to. be applied under the Act of last year 
to the redemption of the Debt, ‘Mel Sir Stafford Northcote to 
put an additional penny on the Income-tax. The Income- 
tax is still light in comparison with what it used to be, 
and the voices of the poorer contributors, who might have 
some influence in the constituencies, were silenced by a new scale 
of exemptions largely in their favour, the standard of total exemp- 
tion being raised to 150/.,.and that of ial exemption to 400/, 
It isa maxim of modern finance that indirect taxes, once remitted, 
cannot be reimposed, and that no new indirect taxes can be de- 
more m , the payers of Income-tax have sim to grin an 
bear af the new burden. 
In all matters in his department Lord Carnarvon has been wise, 
cautious, and considerate. He would not acquiesce in the cession 
of Gambia until he knew what the few who could form an opinion 
had to say of the project. He discouraged the ambition of Sir 
W. Jervois for annexation in the Malay peninsula, and by limiting 
the powers and duties of the British Residents at the Courts of 
the petty chiefs, while he has a force in readiness in case of dis- 
aster, he has at least secured a breathing time during which it 
may be seen whether half-measures can be made to work. He has 
soothed the jealousies of South Africa, and made it feel that Con- 
federation is not.a hobby which he wishes to ride at any cost. In 
Bar although Mr. Pope Hennessy had departed widely from 
his in ions, and had pressed on confederation by arguments 
of which Lord Carnarvon felt obliged to express his entire disap- 
proval, yet. he had been encumbered by a frivolous and interested 
opposition, and in the crisis of the insurrection not only preserved 
his coolnessandsaw the affairin its true proportions, but peremptorily 
limited the rigour with which it was proposed to chastise offenders. 
It wastherefore impossible, as Lord Carnarvon explained in the House 
of Lords, that he should consent to remove a Governor who on the 


- whole had done his duty, although it might be prudent, when op- 


| perys offered, to transfer Mr. Hennessy to some other colony. 
rd Salis bury was not equally fortunate. He became engaged in 
a controversy where it was extremely difficult to of exaetly who 
was Tight or what was right. Last year the Viceroy and his 
Council passed at Simla in a single day a new Tariff Act. Lord 
Salisbury strongly objected to the whole proceeding. He objected 
to this Act it was passed far away from any centre of 
business, because it was forced through in a sitting, 1 Pewee his 
opinion had not. been previously taken, and because the Act main- 
tained an import.duty of five per cent. on manufactured goods. 
He ordered the Viceroy to tel to him for the future 
the substanes of all he intended to do, and to get rid of this 
import duty in a fixed number of years. This was criticized b 
Lord Halitax and other peers.as too violent an interference wit 
the independence of a Viceroy. Lord Carnarvon, ong 
the Viceroy as merely a colonial governor of the first class, sai 
that this was the way in which the governors of Crown colonies 
are ordinarily 3 while Lord nce, taking a view as 
Opposite as, possible, said that, if he had been Viceroy and had 
received an order to get rid of a duty which he thought necessary 
have taken mo notice of the order. The dis- 
cussion. wae lately; resumed after. the return of Lord Northbrook, 
but. without any asperity, and it must be owned that it is impos- 
sible. to lay down with any degree of strictness what is the 
real relation of 4 Vieeroy to the Home Government. Lord Salisbury 
compared. it.to the relation of a general in the field to a Cabinet at 
home, and perhaps the comparison is a good one ; but to illustrate 
one indeterminate thing by another does not carry us much further 
forward. The discussion on the Indian budget, had time permitted, 
would this year have been of more than usual interest, as the 
recent depreciation in the value of silver has caused a disturbance 
in the. otherwise satisfactory state of Indian finance. A loss to 
the Indian Government of nearly two millions sterling for the pre- 
sent, year has: thus arisen, and it is a subject of the most pressing 
anxiety to the Government whether the loss is likely to be of a 
oz a permanent. character. Mr. Gosehen, who had 

& great service to the public by his labours as Chairman 
of the Committee appointed to report on the fall of silver, stated, 
during the course of the debate, that the future history of silver is 
Fy human caleulation. Meantime the Indian 


through the fall in silver may be, at least partially, met. 
The purchase of the Suez Canal shares met with such general 


approval that the Ministry had not seriously to defend it; and 
ord Derby’s caution had previously prompted him to minimize 
to the uttermost its political effects, although he resolutely insisted 
that, whatever might be the English voting power and share in 
the direction, it was impossible that the owners of two-fifths of 
the property should not have very considerable influence over its 
destinies, and that it was highly desirable that in the controversies 
with the French Government to which the affairs of the Canal gave 
rise we should have the status of proprietors on a large scale. The 
path of the Ministry was made still more smooth by the injudicious 
opposition of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone, who dwelt on the 
mere details of the purchase, and busied themselves more than 
Parliament cared to follow them with the protits of Messrs. Roth- 
schild. Mr. Lowe even went so far as to revive painful memories. 
by referring to the irrelevant parallel of his superior management 
when the award on 
had to be 
‘the success of the Minis as regards Egypt came to a 
sudden end. Their publication of private and confidential 


' Whether this mission was in any way justifiable or not, it is: cer- 
tain that in the events to which it gave rise the Khedive was very 
hardly treated’ by the Ministry. His credit was suddenly ruined 
Shy Disraeli announcing that he objected to the publication of 

. Cave’s Report; whereas what the Khedive objected to was 
the publication of this Report while the negotiations for an Eng- 
lish Commissioner were still pending. Lord Derby, too, after 

‘ treating the Khedive as a man who must tell everything if he 
wanted to be helped, suddenly left him in the lurch, and lectured 

‘him for departing from Mr. Cave’s plan, which never was any _ 
at all unless Hngland was to assist the Khedive. The last 
drop of bitterness was infused into the cup of the Khedive's aftlic- 
tions by the Ministry at the end of the Session evolving a new 
theory as to the —oe of Mr. Cave's mission, and declaring that 

‘it had been most to the Khedive for the curious reason 
that it had driven him into bankruptey sooner than any- 

| thing else could have done. In Turkish affairs Lord Derby 

was more fortunate. His acceptance of the Andrassy Note, and 
| his rejection of the Berlin Memorandum, alike commanded’ the 
approval of Parliament, and he has earned a merited’ triumph 

‘by first declining to allow the allied Emperors to assume 
the exclusive control of the East, and then bringing them over to. 
his way of thinking. The despatch of a large tleet to Besika Bay 
had excited much interest and curiosity, and received from the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary two totally different 
interpretations, Mr. Disraeli dectaring that it had’ been sent there 
to uphold the supremacy of England in the Mediterranean, and 
Lord Derby declaring that it had been sent there for the humble 


anger in Turkish ports. ‘The debate in the House of Commons on 
the papers published after the Servian war broke out showed that 
‘ there was no ground to blame the Ministry, and nothing to suggest 
‘for its future course. Mr. Disraeli was at one time indisereet 
‘in his efforts to screen the misdeeds of the Turkish troops, and Mr. 
| Gladstone amused his contem ies with his new-born enthu- 
‘siasm for the Crimean war and its invaluable-results. Bat the end 
of all discussion was nothing more than, as Lord Salisbury sub- 
sequently summed it up, that Englan 


all that is possible for the Christian subjects of the Porte. Hew 
‘this is to be done the Ministry may not know precisely, but the 


strained the terms 


| Mr. Fish on the Extradition question Lord Derby 
unhappily fallen into abeyance, and 


of the treaty which has now 
treaty in order to obey a municipal Act, gave a meaning to the 


| English Ministries had refused to give it. It is true that Mr. Fish. 
i had to contend with the difficulty that the treaty gave no protec-. 
tion to political offenders. But the real question at issue was. 
whether, so political offenders are sufficiently sheltered, 
extradition is to be arranged as much as possible im the interest. of 
| the ordinary criminal, as Lord Derby, guided by the Home Secre- 
‘tary, thought, or in the interest of the contracting countries, as Mr. 
Fish contended. There are minor puzzles attending the solution of 
the question, caused by an English Act and by some of our treaties 
with different nations; but on the broad question itself the argu- 
| ments of Lord Granville and Lord rie, in opposition to 
‘those of Lord Derby, have a convincing weight. The 
‘Slave Trade Circulars have long ceased to attract atten- 
tion. When the Minis had apologized for the first 
' Circular, made the second imoperative, and referred the 
i whole matter to a Commission, they had done enough to avert all 
criticism, except the criticism that they to have done their 
own work themselves. The debate on Mr. Whitbread’s motion 
was chietly useful as showing that much for which the Ministry 
had been hlamed had received in previous 3s the sanction of 
| Liberal Ministers, and i ot Lord Clarendon, whom Mr. 
Disraeli amused himself by treating as a kind of diplomatic saint 
whose doctrines it was unholy to dispute. England, too, on the 
| questions which the reception of fugitive slaves occasions, has as a 
rule to do with small States, and often with the class of small 


| States who are just. enough within the pale of the civilized world 


= 


right, How difficult it is to deal with such States was well illus 


the unfortunate Alabama arbitration. 
But with the purchase of the shares. 


letters cost Sir D. Lange his place under M. de Lesseps, and. 
Mr. Cave’s mission gave occasion to one bungle after another. 


‘purpose of protecting any Christians whose lives might be in . 


d mustnot forgetitsown interests 
‘and rights, must keep within the lines of existing treaties, and do - 


' debate showed that no one could tell them. In his controversy with - 


in order to escape the reproach that he was departing from a- 
‘treaty which its terms would not bear, and which preceding. 
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trated by the troubles to which the case of the Talisman gave 
rise. There was no difficulty in showing that Peru had grossly 
ill-treated English subjects, codfined them in dungeons not 
fit for dogs, and had kept them lingering on without trial. Lord 
Derby had authorized remonstrances, but Peru set Lord Derby and 

land at defiance. The Peruvian Executive could not interfere 
with the Peruvian course of law. This was the judicial system of 
Peru, and Peru confidently calculated that England would not 
send ironclads to h the action of Peruvian courts. 

The time of Parliament, again, is occupied, not only by 
Government measures and by inquiries and criticisms relating to 
the conduct of the Government, but by the proposals of inde- 
mee members, or of recognized members of the Opposition. 

he Irish members have had much to say and much to propose 
this Session. As no reference was made to Ireland in the Queen’s 
Speech, Mr. Mulholland, in seconding the Address, thought that 
this silence might be taken as a sign that Ireland was prosperous 
and contented. He could not have said anything more irritating 
to his fellow-members, and Mr. Ronayne instantly repudiated a 
notion so base and un-Irish. It turned out that the Irish members 
wanted many things. In the first place, Mr. Butt had his motion 
to make for we age A as to the expediency of Home Rule ; and he 
started a debate the great feature of which was a fervid speech 
from Mr. Smyth, who abjured Home Rule and all its works, and pro- 
nounced that Ireland wanted Repeal and not a sham of Federation. 
Mr. Butt also had a Land Bill to propose, in which the crown was 
put to Mr. Gladstone’s Act by simply providing that henceforth 
the landlord should have nothing to do with the land beyond re- 
ceiving a rent-charge from the tenant. Twice, too, in the Session 
an attempt has been made to extort from the Ministry the release 
of the Fenian prisoners; and Mr. Disraeli has had to explain to a 
former Cabinet Minister, like Mr. Bright, that the few 
who are still detained in prison are detained, not because 

TO ‘or Home , for giving proprie rights 
to and for the release of the Fish 
bably did not expect, and certainly did not come near, success; but 
only a slender majority threw out a Bill for assimilating the Irish 
to the English borough franchise, and a majority sanctioned the 
second reading of a Bill for closing Irish public-houses on Sunday. 
The Government bowed to the decision of the House, and with- 
drew its opposition toa Bill which it strongly disapproved, but 
subjected its assent to the acceptance of a curious compromise, by 
which the Bill was to leave public-houses open in the localities 
where drunkenness most prevailed. Ultimately the Bill was 
talked out by the Irish members who disapproved it, and so this 
quaint mixture of restraint and freedom will not tigure in the 
year’s statute-book. An adroit combination by which the Irish 
members got the best days for their bills drove Mr. Osborne 
Morgan to substitute a Resolution for his Burial Bill, and a similar 
Resolution was moved by Lord Granville. The minority in the 
Commons was very large, far larger than on any other occasion 
this Session, and in the Lords, not only Lord Selborne, but the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, spoke in favour of a concession being made ; 
but hitherto no one has pointed out what concession can be made 
that will not displease one party as much as it pleases the other. 
Mr. Trevelyan again brought forward his Bill for reducing the 
County Franchise ; but Mr. Disraeli was more peremptory than he 
used to be in rejecting the proposal, and Mr, Lowe once more 
expounded the views on which he has often earnestly 
insisted, and stated that the test of the expediency of 
enlarging the constituencies must be the fitness of the 
new element to return a good Parliament. Members whose 
legislative efforts are of a still more amateur kind have, as 
usual, been busy, but not successful. Increased majorities have 
thrown out the Permissive Bill and the Women’s Franchise Bill, 
and it has been in vain, at least for the present, that proposals 
have been made for the regulation of the election of Insh peers, 
for the legalized payment of barristers, the inspection 
of convents, and the alteration of the law of evidence 
which shuts the mouths of prisoners and their wives. Sir Charles 
Dilke gave an amusing and successful sketch of the misdeeds of 
petty corporations, and got Mr. Cross to promise that the subject 
not escape his notice; but neither House would listen to a 
ion that this is a fitting time to reconsider the privileges 
accorded to neutrals by the Declaration of Paris, and scarcely any 
attention was bestowed on Lord Elcho’s renewed attempt to arrange 
the affairs of London, or on Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s pleading tor 
the rights of under-masters in public schools. Fortunately ques- 
tions of privilege, which were so great a nuisance last year, have 
not occupied much time this year; although a complaint, which in 
itself deserves consideration, was made of the system of private 
canvassing for or against Bills on which a Committee of the 
House is es to pass a judicial decision, and Sir William 
Fraser thought it worth while to bring the subject of the expulsion 
of two members from a political Club to the notice of the House. 
es ae it may be said that, if the course of Government 
legislation has been impeded by the action of private members, it 
has this Session been impeded less than usual, rather than more. 

A notice of the legislative successes and failures of the Govern- 
ment must begin with the remarkable history of the Royal Titles 
Bill. When it was introduced in February, Mr. Disraeli con- 
tented himself with saying that it was thought proper to mark the 
visit of the Prince by the Queen’s assumption of an Indian title, 
but that he could not think of interfering with the prerogative by 
saying what the title would be. Mr. Lowe did all he could to help 


and, as these lucky 


the Government by uttering what a prudent man, if he thought it, 
would have kept to himself, and urged that, as we might some 
day lose India, it was useless for the Queen to take a title which 
one of her successors might have todrop. He, however, joined 
with Mr. Forster in pointing out that, if India was to receive a 
mark of honour, the Colonies were equally entitled to it; to 
which Mr. Disraeli replied that the Colonies were themselves in- 
cluded in Great Britain. The second reading was taken in the 
second week of March, and then began a series of the most as- 
tonishing blunders that ever distinguished a Government. Mr, 
Disraeli by this time discovered that the SS would 
not be infringed by a disclosure which three weeks before was con- 
sidered derogatory to its dignity, and he announced that Empress 
of India was to be the title. is gave rise to an animated dis- 
cussion on the meaning of the term Empress. It was pronounced 
to be an elective title, a military title, an unEnglish title; and, 
on the other hand, a title so excellent that Spenser took upon him- 
self to confer it on Elizabeth, while Mr. Gladstone showed of 
how many things a Prime Minister can be ignorant by candidly 
owning that he was not aware that the German Emperor was also 
King of Prussia. On the other hand, Mr. Disraeli struck out a 
new theory for the satisfaction of the Colonies, and informed them 
that they had honour enough already, as there were many in- 
stances of colonists, rich in nuggets and wool, coming back to 
England, being made high sheritts, and being presented at Court; 
rsonss got all that the heart of man could 
desire, the communities which produced them need not grumble if 
a different sort of pleasure was given to India. Directly the pro~- 
posed title became known a very strong feeling was aroused 
against it in that portion of the public which disliked the Im- 
perialist associations of the Napoleons, and thought there was vul- 
rity in the attempt to overshadow the old title of English royalty. 

$o strong was this feeling that in the following week Sir Stafford 

Northcote described it as a panic, and he strove to allay it by saying 
that the title of Empress was not chosen for India as yd 
honourable, but as specially appropriate; and he proved that the 
natives wished for this title to be assumed by referring to a letter 
written by an Englishman to a chief beyond the Indian borders 
in which the title had been used, and by declaring that, although 
the natives might not have actually used the word Empress, it was 
trembling on their lips. On this occasion Lord Hartington headed 
the opposition, and the question assumed a new aspect. On the 
one hand, it was said to be thus made a party question, and there- 
fore all good Conservatives ought to aid in passing the Bill ; while, 
on the other hand, the Ministry took the opposition to the Bill 
into serious account, and did all that te possible to minimize 
the effects of the measure. Assurances were given that the title 
would be confined to India, and that no alteration would be made 
in the designation of the junior members of the Royal Family ; 
while Mr. Disraeli owned that he should like to include the Colonies 
in the new title, and was only prevented by being unable to think 
of any designation that would effect the p . Perhaps, how- 
ever, he involuntarily helped to make the new title as acceptable 
as it could be made by imparting to it ludicrous, and even 
ridiculous, associations. Thinking it incumbent on him to defend 
once more his choice of a title, he indulged in one of those way- 
ward freaks with which he has from time to time astonished the 
world, and gravely informed the House that he was supported by 
the authority of a little girl who found the Queen called Empress 
in her reading-book, and of an almanac-maker who had bestowed 
on the Queen quite a gorgeous title in his eter publication. 
But these were only small things. The House should know every- 
thing. A great mystery should be revealed to them. The real 
object of the Bill was to frighten Russia. The Bill thus left the 
Commons adorned with a halo of absurdity. In the Lords 
it met with a strong opposition headed by Lord Shaftesbury, and 
although Lord Salisbury made light of this opposition, and asserted 
it to be a mere whim of good society, while the clergy, mayors, and 
illumination makers were all eager to call the Queen by her new 
title, the Chancellor said everything to conciliate his opponents, 
explained that Empress was by no means a grand title in itself, but 
would now have lustre thrown on it by the superior title of 
Queen, and promised that the Proclamation announcing the as- 
sumption of the title should be so framed as to confine the title 
to India. Unfortunately, when the Proclamation appeared it was 
found that this promise had not been redeemed, not because the 
Ministry did not honestly wish to redeem it, but because they could 
not overcome the technical difficulties which beset the attempt to 
carry out their purpose. This led to a new struggle in the Commons, 
which of course termirated in a Ministerial triumph. But the 
Ministry have since redeemed their pledges ina manner highly credit- 
able tothem. Aided by the good sense of the Queen and the Royal 
Family, they have steadily disco the use of the new title in 
English life, and have allowed the memory of the Bill to sleep. It 
may be added that, before the contest had finished, Mr. Disraeli 
enjoyed a singular personal triumph. Mr. Lowe, the only member 
of the present House who still ventures to spar with him, delivered 
himself into his hands. He spoke at Retford ina spirit of reckless 
glee, and, in order to prove the servility of Mr. Disraeli, stated 
that two former Prime Ministers had declined to accede to 
proposals for allowing the Queen to be called Empress. Mr. Dis- 
raeli had the satisfaction of pointing out that, in the first place, 
any reference to the personal proceedings of the Sovereign was 
highly indecorous in a Privy Councillor; and, in the next place, 
he was authorized st Queen to say that the statement was 
wholly unfounded. Mr. Lowe made a formal apology for his indis- 
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cretion, and all that could be said for him was that his apology was 
frank, complete, and in good taste. 

Of the six measures which in the Queen's Speech, the 
Government has carried four. The Appellate Jurisdiction Bill was 
a necessary complement of the Judicature Act of last Session, and 
the creation of of Parliament with votes during the tenure 
of office, to be created as vacancies occur in the paid members of 
the Judicial Committee, was perhaps as good a device for saving 
the jurisdiction of the House of Lords in form and altering it in 
substance as could have been hit upon; and to this proposal the 
Attorney-General has tacked on a provision for relieving the 
pressure on the Common Law Courts by allowing a single judge 
to decide in the first instance all questions raised at a trial. 
The Commons Inclosure Bill was a useful measure, drawn 
en sound principles; and although Mr. Cross did not possibly 
go far enough in preventing illegal inclosures, yet he set up 
a machinery which secures that inclosures which affect to be 
legal shall be conducted in such a manner that the rights of 
poor commoners and the reasonable wishes of the dwellers 
in adjacent towns shall not be easily set aside, The Merchant 
Shipping Bill, which was based on the Act d suddenly 
last — as a sort of compliment or testimonial to Mr. Plim- 
soll, the radical defect of deferring the survey by which the 
responsibility of the shipowner was to be fixed until much too 
late a period, when the mischief, if any existed, would have been 
done, and to undo it must involve a needless waste of money. But 
the House of Commons approved the general plan of the Bill, and it 
was only when details were approached, and the questions of deck- 
loading and of foreign bottoms were reached, that it became 
evident that the framers of the Bill did not know their own minds. 
Points sternly refused one day were conceded the next, and a 
treatment of foreign vessels which was declared at one sitting to 
be impossible was pronounced to be reasonable and practicable at 
the next. Gradually the Bill was made more and more stringent, 
and there is reason to hope that it may be effectual for its purpose. 
The Elementary Education Act was the one important measure of 
the Session. It is a large and bold measure, and Lord Sandon 
deserves t credit for the mode in which he framed the Bill and 
conducted it through the House. In the discussions which it 
raised bitter controversies were w. oyer some of the proposals 
incorporated in it, and more especially over the giving of such aid to 
Denominational schools as would make them, with the addition of 
the children’s pence, self-supporting, the power to abolish School 
Boards that have done nothing during their term of oifice, and the 
casting on Boards of Guardians the duty of paying the fees for 
children whose parents cannot afford to pay them. It would no 
= if Lord could have foreseen every- 

ing, and put e proposals which he subsequently supported in 
his Siginal Bill There would then have no ; but, 
after all, the question for the country is not whether some members 
of Parliament are fluttered or whether what is called the compact of 
1870 is kept on foot, but whether the children of England are going 
to be educated; and the Bill goes a long way to effecting this salutary 
purpose. Its mode of compulsion is said to be indirect; but it is 
# very direct kind of indirect compulsion. That every English 
child will in the course of a few years be taught the rudiments of 
learning is now not a wild hope; and if this is so, we may come to 
forget the protests of Lord Hartington, the indignation of Mr. 
Goschen, and the scrupulous balancings of Mr. Forster. 

Time has been wanting for the passing of the University and 
Prisons Bills, although the latter was a well-conceived and 
statesmanlike measure. While it was, as Mr. Cross stated, to 
close the present series of Government measures for the relief of 
local taxpayers, it gave the nation something for its money in the 
assurance that all gaols would be well, uniformly, and economi- 
cally maneges the Government rightly decided that the 
nation should not at once pay for prisons and let every set of 
Visiting Justices manage them as they please. Lord Salisbury, 
in introducing the Oxtord Bill, raised a needless controversy by 
the dis ing terms in which he spoke of what he termed idle 
Fellows, and there were perhaps some defects in his choice of 
Commissioners, although these defects were e rated by his 
opponents. But nothi 
in introducing the Bill in the Commons, and the composition of 
the Cambridge Commissiun gave universal satisfaction. In another 
Session these measures will receive further discussion, and more 
especially Parliament will have to debate at length and solve at 
hazard the curious and anxious problem whether the endowment 
of research means, a8 is Hy the endowment of humbugs. 
Among the minor measures of the Government may be mentioned 
the Irish Jury Bill; the Pollution of Rivers Bill, which is a 
hortatory Bill imploring people, who do not object, to keep their 
nuisances to themeelves ; and the Vivisection Bill, which, so far as 
the dignity of the medical profession will permit, throws some 
obs in the way of the dissection of all live animals, and y 
special obstacles in the way of the dissection of those ani 
who are the friends of man. Lord Salisbury, too, has carried 
useful measure for giving the Bombay Courts jurisdiction over 
ply om ey te Ey and a new bishopric of Truro has been 
created. Its Valuation Bill, its Patent Bil, its Bankruptcy Bill, 
and several Scotch Bills the Government has had entirely to 
abandon, Thus the tale of its legislation is but a short and 
poor one. But allowance has to made for it thia Session 
on the ground of its other occupations, and it cannot be aaid to 
have lost ground on the whole, or to be iu a worse position 
than it was a year ago. Some of its appointments have been 


could be better than Mr. Hardy’s speech’ 


criticized. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald and one of the new referees were 
pronounced by hostile critics to be unfit for the posts given them, 
and rather lame excuses had to be invented for the creation of a 
new commissionership for the benefit of Lord Hampton. The 
Government, too, ay Bin the services of Lord Henry Lennox, who 
retired with untarnished honour and general regret in consequence 
of his indiscreet assuciation some years ago with an ill-regulated 
Joint-Stock Company. But these are small things. On the whole, 
the Government hes got well through the Session which is now 
drawing to its end. 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS ADAPTERS. 


pe remarks were made some time ago in these columns upon 
the singular vicissitudes which have attended the appearances 
of Shakspeare’s plays on the stage. It is curious that in the course 
of these vicissitudes as much has been done by those who 
have brought the poet’s works on to the stage as by those who have 
kept them off it. There was a time when every puny ae 
of an author thought himself fit to say that this or that in Shak- 
speare was ill conceived ; here was a too sudden transition; there 
a too violent expression; and, by dint of cutting out whole 
pieces from the work of the playwright, and patching the holes 
with their own duil imaginings, the poetasters who ventured 
to adapt for the stage the plays of the writer who best knew the 
stage succeeded in reducing some of his finest works to their own 
level of orthodox inanity. It sometimes oe ange as in Cibber’s 
Richard III., that melodramatic rant and bombast were foisted on 
to the original production; and as Cibber’s words were interpreted 
by an actor of singular power, they clung to Shakspeare’s, by the 
force of tradition, as fast as the shirt of Nessus. It has also 
occurred that a great poet, from whum finer perception might 
have been expected, has attempted to improve upon what 
Shakspeare wrote; for Goethe produced what he considered an 
amended version of Romeo and Jultet for the Weimar theatre. He 
omitted or changed whole scenes; and for the quarrel between the 
followers of the Capulets and the Montagues, which opens the 
play, he substituted a chorus sung by servants, and beginning with 
“Ziindet die Lampen an, Windet auch Kriinze dran, Hell sei das 
Haus!” 

The same play suffered wondrous things at the hands of Otway, 
who, to use his own expression, “ rifled half it” for his tragedy of 
Caius Marius, the intention of which was as much political as 
anything else. Upon this, Mr. Thornton, whose edition of Otway 
was published in 1813, observes that “the diction of Shakspeare 
has been polished and improved without losing the spirit of his 
meaning.” Here are two specimens of this “ polishing and im- 
one Marius Junior, Otway’s shadow ot Romeo, enters 

vinia’s (Juliet’s) garden exclaiming :— 

He laughs at wounds, that never felt their smart; 
What light is that which breaks through yonder shade ? 
And Lavinia presently cries :— 


Deny thy family, renounce thy name ; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I’ll no longer call Metellus parent. 


For the conclusion of Juliet’s speech before she drinks the poiscn 
we find Lavinia saying :— 

What ? Sylla! Get thee gone, thou meagre lover ; 

My sense athors thee. Don’t disturb my draught ; 

*Tis to my lord. 
It is not surprising to find the same writer who considered 
that Otway had polished and yp ow Shakspeare’s diction re- 
marking upon Otway’s version of Les fuurberies de Scapin, that the 
play was desi by Moliére to gratify the rude and inferior class 
of his audiences, and in the opinion of many adds little to his repu- 
tation. The “many” upon investigation resolves itself into 
Boileau. 

Dryden’s version of the Tempest is by this time nearly as for- 
gotten as Otway’s Caius Martus, Here, after the fashion of un- 
skilful imitators, and acting upon a suggestion from a lesser man 
than himself, he thought to improve the work of his original by a 
mere process of multiplication. In his preface he with a quaint 


frankness informs the reader that the wan “was originally 
Shakspeare’s, a poet for whom he (Sir William Davenant) had 
particularly a high veneration.” The further disclosures of the 


preface exhibit this high veneration in a somewhat singular light. 
After comment has been made upon the use made of Shakspeare’s 
pe by Fletcher and Suckling, it is observed that “Sir William 


venant, as he was a man of a qui 


ck and piercing imagination 
soon found that somewhat might t added to the design of Shak- 
speare of which neither Fle 


er nor Suckling had ever thought.” 
As to neither of these poets had this admirable notion occurred, it 
remained for Davenant to accomplish upon the play the feat 

which, as Dryden says, he “ put the last band to it he design 

the counterpart to Shakspeare’s plot—namely, that of a man who 
had never seen a woman; that by this means those two characters 
of innocence and love might the more illustrate and commend each 
other. This excellent contrivance he was pleased to communicate 
to me, and to desire my assistance init. I confess that, irom the 
way first moment it so pleased me, that I never writ anything 
with more delight.” The result of Dryden's delight with this 
excellent contrivance is that to Miranda is added a sister named 
Dorinda, who has never seen a man; while, to complete the tale, 
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there comes upon the scene “ Hippolito, one that never saw 
woman, right heir to the Dukedom of Mantua.” One line which 
Dryden has put into Prospero’s mouth as he questions Dorinda 
after her first meeting with Hippolito may be quoted as a specimen 
of what Davenant and Dryden sueceeded between them in adding 
to Shakspeare. He says to her:—* And on your duty tell me 
true, What betwixt you and that horrid creature?” The 
comedy which arises from the excellent contrivance ‘ag by 
Dryden is of such a nature that it cannot be quoted. In cther 
respects it is not remarkable. Dryden further altered Troilus and 
Cressida into Truth Found Out Too Late; and Davenant’s Law 
Against Lovers is made of materials taken from Measure for 
Measure and Much Ado About Nothing. 

It is curious to note the effect produced by some plays of Shak- 
speare upon that constant playgoer Pepys, whose notes, if their 
critical value is not greater than that of certain present-day com- 
ments on Shakspeare, are at least less wearisome. On one occa- 
sion he went to see the Tempest, “an old play of Shakspeare,” of 
whith he says it was “the most innocent play” that he ever saw. 
He says that “ the play has no t wit, but ng (is) good above 
ordinary plays.” Again, on January 6th, 1666, we find:—“To 
the Dukes house, and saw Macbeth, which, though I saw it lately, 

et appears a more excellent play in all respects, but especially in 
Siveclinnend, though it be a deep tragedy, which is a strange 
Payee in a tragedy, it being the most proper here and suitable.” 
is divertissement was probably due to Davenant’s improve- 
ments upon Shakspeare, the musical oe of which held the — 
as late as Macready’s day. To Othello Pepys is far less merciful 
than to Macbeth, possibly because it had not passed through 
Davenant’s crucible. He speaks at one point with some praise of 
Bart's acting as the Moor, and Clun’s as Iago ; but on the 20th of 
August, 1666, he pronounces this severe judgment :—* To Dept- 
ford by water, reading Othello, Moore of Venice, which I ever 
heretofore esteemed a mighty good play, but having so lately read 
The Adventures of Five Houres, it seems a meanthing.” In these 
days of “ revivals” of old plays, might it not be worth the while of 
some enterprising manager to unearth the play which so dwarfed 
Othello? The Taming of the Shrew a considered “but a 
mean play,” and with this opinion we are disposed to some extent 
to agree; but probably few people will approve this criticism of 
the Midsummer Night's Dream:—“ To the King’s Theatre, where 
we saw Midsummer Night’s Dream, which 1 had never seen 
before, nor shall ever again, for it is the most insipid ridiculous 
play that ever I saw in my life.” 

One of the most remarkable adaptations of Shakspeare was the 

work of the Duke of Buckingham, who produced what he was 
leased to call “ The Tragedy of Julius Casar, altered, with a Pro- 

ogue and Chorus.” The prologue opens with a kind of apology 
for the author's daring :— 

Hope to mend Shakspeare ! or to match his stile ; 

*Lis such a jest would make a stoic smile ; 
but this humility turns out to be of the sort which is aped by 
pride. The adapter thought to mend Antony's speech by con- 
verting its first line into “ Friends, countrymen, and Romans, 
hear me gently”; and he altered another well-known line to 
“ This, this was the unkindest stroke of all.” 

The patchwork which that versatile genius Nahum Tate made 
of King Lear is tolerably familiar; but his alterations of 
Richard II. into the Sicilian Usurper and of Cortolanus into the 
Ingratitude of a Commonwealth have happily been more obscure. 
Tate was less ingenious in the handling of the scissors and needle 
with which he snipped and darned S than was Colley 
Cibber, whose interpolated lines in Richard ELI. are at least effec- 
tive. It will be curious to see whether in the promised produc- 
tions of Richard III. at Drury Lane and the Lyceum the tempta- 
tion will be resisted to speak the well-known “ Off with his head, 
so much for Buckingham,” and 

Hence babbling dreams, you threaten here in vaia; 
Conscience avaunt—Richard’s himself again. 


THE SIEGE OF COLCHESTER. 


HE Colchester meeting of the aoe ey ae Institute is just 

over. Its most remarkable feature has been the discussion, if 
discussion it can be called, with regard to the last great event in 
the history of Colchester, the siege of 1648. It is curious to see 
how purely mythical is the received local belief on this point. 
During the whole of the great Civil War, Essex, like the rest of 
the Eastern counties, hardly felt the hand of warfare at all. The 
chief gentlemen of the county and the burgesses of its principal 
town were, with few exceptions, united in one common zeal for 
the cause of the Parliament. No town was more unanimous, none 
was more liberal in voluntary gifts of and men for the 
patriotic side, than the royal city of Old King Cole. An excep- 
tion to this unanimity was found in the family of Lucas, the de- 
scendants of a town clerk of Colchester who had established 
himself on the site of > abbey and of its last mart 
abbot, and one of whom been raised to the as 
Lucas. The zealous burgesses indeed carried their zeal against 
such unpleasant neighbours somewhat too far, even going the 
length of breaking open the tombs of the Lucas family in St. 
Giles’s Church. Where one side had it so completely its own 
way, it is not wonderful that Colchester plays no part at 


all in the general history of England during the great Civil 


War, the war of Marston and Naseby. But in the little Civil 
War which followed somewhile after—the insurrection, as some 
call it, of 1648—Colchester was, very much against its will, con- 
strained to play a great The Royalists rose in Kent as 
they rose in South Wales; they crossed into Essex, where nobody 
wished for them ; they forced their way into Colchester, where they 
were least of all wished for,and where the inhabitants did their 
best to keep them out. It does not seem that they had begun with 
the least purpose of defending Colchester or of occupying Colchester 
at all; they went into it as a place of shelter from the Parlia- 
mentary army under Fairfax, and they were there besieged by him 
much against their own wishes. The leaders were Goring, Earl of 
Norwich, the brave and good Lord Capel, and Lord Loughborough. 
Along with them were Sir George Lisle, a gallant officer who had 
risen from nothing by his own merit, and Sir Charles Lucas, of the 
family of Lucas of Colchester, whose doings in his own town 
seem, according to the contemporary pamphlet called “ Colchester’s 
Tears,” to have been a good deal like the doings of a Turk in 
Bulgaria, That he had some wrongs to avenge there is no doubt, 
but he is at least odd material for the creation of a local hero. 
In the end, as is well known, Colchester surrendered; the superior 
officers were expressly excepted from quarter, and left to the mercy 
of the general. While the rest were reserved for a civil tribunal, 
four persons were reserved for military execution, and two of them, 
Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, were actually shot on the 
green between the Norman castle and the Roman w On what 
grounds they were shot we shall discuss presently; we will first 
point out the curious myth which has grown up out of the whole 


sto: 

4 the received loeal belief the distinction between the great 
Civil War which began in 1642, and the little Civil War which 
happened in 1648, is altogether wiped out, The zeal of all Essex, 
the special zeal of Colchester, for the cause of the Parliament is 
forgotten also. Colchester is supposed to have been a loyal town 
which stood out manfully for the King during the whole struggle, 
which fell at last after an heroic defence, and whose brave de- 
fenders were, in the words of the epitaph still to be seen in St. 
Giles’s Church, “in cold blood barbarously murdered.” Never 
was there a stranger turning about of facts; a borough pre-eminently 
zealous for one side is thought to have been zealous tor the other 
side, because, by a kind of accident, the other side got possession. 
of it, much against its will, for a few weels. The local oppressor 
whose evil deeds wrung forth “Colchester’s tears” is changed into 
@ local champion; the vault which the people of Colchester once 
sacked as containing the bodies of their enemies is now reverenced 
as the resting-place of a martyr, beeause it contains the body of the- 
most hated of his race. The real commanders of the besieged are. 
put out of sight, and the men who happened to be put to death 
are assumed to have been the leaders. In the general history of 
England Capel and his most unworthy fate fill a much larger 
place than Lucas and Lisle. But in the local legend it is all Lucas. 
and Lisle, without any memory of Norwich, Capel, or Lough- 
borough ; and Lucas and Lisle are looked on as strict Royalist 
martyrs, men who were “ barbarously murdered” simply for their 
allegiance to their King. Two very obvious considerations are 
put out of sight; first, that Lord Fairfax was one of the least likely 
men that ever lived to have anybody “ barbarously murdered ” ; 
secondly, that, if the object of the execution had simply been. 
“ barbarous murder,” the victims chosen would surely have been 
the leaders of the defence, and not officers whose command was- 
after all subordinate. 

A moment’s thought might thus have shown that there was some 
special reason for the selection of these two offieers for execution. 

hat that special reason was was stated at large from the side of 
Fairfax at the meeting of the Institute, and it is really to be re- 
gretted that, in a point of real difficulty, the other side had no 
adequate representative. Mr. Clements Markham read a most able, 
temperate, and argumentative paper on the siege, showing the 
minutest knowledge of every point in its history and topo- 
graphy. The biographer of Fairfax of course stated the case 
of his own hero; and it would have been well if such an 
advocate on one side had been met by an advocate of his 
own class on the other side. For there really are two sides 
to the question. Mr. Markham, to our mind, made out his 
ey but there are real points on the other side which it would 

ve been well to have had stated by some one as well able to do 
justice to the case of Lucas as Mr. Markham is to do justice to the 
case of Fairfax. But, unless we except a few weighty words 
which fell from Lord Talbot de Malahide, no advocate of that 
class showed himself. We think, however, that it is not impossi- 
ble to put together a short view of the its on each side, a8 
they came out, rather in informal discussion than in any serious 
answer to Mr. Markham. And we may add that the im i 
left on a good won it Wen ts 
good case for both sides. 

Mr. Markham’s case was that Lucas and Lisle were specially 
selected for execution on the ground that they, and they only, 
among the officers in Colchester, had broken their mi 
Two others were sentenced with them—ene a deserter the 
Parliamentary army, the other a foreigner named Guasconi, who 
was seemingly held to be a pirate. This Guasconi, according to the 
usage then not uncommon of trans/ating foreign names, appears 
in some accounts as Sir Bernard Gascoigne, a description which 
has led tosome confusion. But the deserter esca ry foreigner 
was reprieved ; only Lucas and Lisle were y shot. Now, if 
these officers had broken their parole and were shet on that ground, 
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it is clear that their execution was not, in the words of their 
epitaph, a “ barbarous murder,” but, in the words of Fairfax him- 
self, “a satisfaction to military justice.” ‘That both of them had, 
after the surrender of Oxford, given their word of honour not to 
serve agaist the Parliament unless regularly exchanged is quite 
certain. Itis not quite so certain that this was the ground of 
their execution; it is not quite so certain whether circumstances 
had not ha: ed which might be held to absolve them from the 
obligation then entered into, or which at least might fairly lead 
them tothink that they were so absolved. This involves two 
questions, the first of which touches the honour of Fairfax, the 
other of which touches the honour of Lucas and Lisle. 

We have ourselves no doubt that it was because he held Lucas 
and Lisle to have been guilty of a breach of military honour that 
Fairfax confirmed and carried out the sentence of the court-martial 
which condemned them to death. The objection to this, as it was put 
by Lord Talbot, is that this ground is not stated in so many 
words, either by Fairfax himself or in the finding of the court- 
martial. This is a real and weighty objection ; but, weighing all 
the circumstances of the case, it does not seem to be unanswer- 
able. It was not absolutely necessary that it should appear in the 
finding of the court-martial. By the terms of the surrender 

was secured to the common soldiers and inferior officers; 

it was expressly refused to the superior officers; they were to 
surrender to the general’s mercy. In the discussion which 
followed on the meaning of these terms, which may be found, 
amongst other places, in Morant’s History of Colchester, it was 
explained that the general was “free to put some to the 
sword.” If, therefore, Lord Norwich and Lord Capel had been 
shot, instead of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, though 
it might have been in itself a barbarous murder, it would have 
been no breach of the articles of surrender. It follows then that 
in picking out a few for execution, it was not so absolutely 
necessary to state the grounds of choice as if the court-martial 
had been sitting on some definite . The case is this; where 
the terms of the surrender all might have been put to death, 
are spared except four—in the end except two—and in the case 

of these four and these two we can see reasons why they were picked 
out for execution. In the case of the three | and of the other 
officers besides these four, there was no breach of military law; 
their crime, if any, was a civil one, and they were left to the civil 
tribunals. The case of the deserter and the pirate is plain; it is 
equally plain why the pirate Myre open because his execution, 
though technically justifiable, d have been extremely harsh 
and cruel. There remains only the case of the two knights, Lisle 
and Lucas. Now unless Fairfax and his court-martial are to be set 


down as as mixture of knaves and fools, they must have 
had some ial reason for picking out these two, and these two 
only, to sutier the utmost rigour of the terms of surrender. That 


special reason is surely to be found in the fact that they alone had 
at an earlier time given their parole not to serve again against the 
Parliament. 

It is true that Fairfax does not himself say this in so many 
words, but he uses expressions which can have no other meaning. 
Fairfax, it should be remembered, was a man of action rather than 
of speech, and bis way of expressing himself is sometimes a little 
confused. But there is a letter of his to Lucas, which will be 
found in all the accounts, in which he uses several phrases, such as 
that Lucas was unworthy to be employed inany martial affairs, which 
otherwise have no force. His other phrase about “ satisfaction of 
military justice” must also have the same ing; it must 
have some ing which separates the case of Lucas and 
Lisle from that of Norwich and Capel; and the fact that the two 

hts had given their parole, while the two lords had not, is the 
difference which can be seen between the two cases. Add to 
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or, more strictly, why they were picked out for execution 
rest were spared, was that Fairfax and his court-martial 
to have been guilty of a breach of their parole. It would 
if this reason had been distinctly expressed in the 
but under the circumstances it was not absolutely neces- 
comes the second question, Was this ground a good 
e fact of the is certain. Had anything happened 
those who had given it from its obligations ? Lucas him- 
as his answer, that he had com ded for his estate, 
therefore free. At first sight this might seem to have 
to do with the matter, or to be an aggravation of the 
und for his estate was to acknowledge the autho- 
pledge himself to live quietly under 
But it might certainly be argued that this civil 
e state of war had come to an end, and 
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the act of composition. His only argument could be that the war 
during which his 


his parole did not apply to a new war. Altogether. it would seem 

that there was atte ve like a case on each side, though it might 

be wished that both sides had stated their case alittle more clearly. 

It is monstrous to speak of the execution as a barbarous murder ; 

but it is easy to he err that it might seem so to excited spirits 

on the side of the sufferers. It is absurd to speak of the sufferers 

as martyrs, but they doubtless believed that they were morally 
justified—they may have believed that a were technically justi- 
fied—in the act for which they suffered. In all such cases it is a 
fair question of casuistry whether a purely military obligation of 
this kind may not rightfully yield to what may be deemed 
the higher call of loyalty or patriotism. But the soldier who acts 
in this way must know that he carries his life in his hand, and 
he has no right to complain if the enemy lets the sternest law of 
military justice take its course upon him. 

After all, if Lucas and Lisle are cut off from the martyrology of 
Colchester, the ancient borough will not be left without real 
martyrs. From the seventeenth century we may go back to the 
sixteenth ; then Colchester had true martyrs on both sides; she 
had men who gave their bodies to be burned under Mary; and 
before that she had one who died rather than surrender his trust to 
a tyrant’s unlawful bidding, her last and faithful Abbot, John 
Beech, the compeer of Richard Whiting in his death of glory on 
the Tor of Glastonbury. 


MOTHERS’ SONS. 


} is not a little difficult sometimes to listen with proper polite- 
ness and attention to a fond mother whose only idea of con- 
versation consists in telling interminable and perfectly incompre- 
hensible stories about her absent sons. The difficulty is much 
increased if we have a personal acquaintance with the young men, 
and know them to be more than usually commonplace. Happily, 
however, there is then some chance of getting a little amuse- 
ment out of the anecdotes; for it is often inexpressibly ludicrous 
to contrast a parent’s opinion of her offspring with that formed 
by the outer world. Fortunately for society at , these 
gushing and adoring mammas are seldom to be met with exce 
in the depths of the country. “By a stream-side on the 
” we have leisure to listen while they dilate on the genius 
developed by their babes in the nursery. e can watch the flit- 
ting of the y Maver among the as they detail their glow- 
ing anticipations of manly suceess to be earned in the future. It 
is impossible not to feel that no fairy tale could be more baseless ; 
yet who would wish to destroy one single illusion? The infatua- 
tion of affection has always something poetic about it, something 
to be envied. Sunday afternoon seems the time specially con- 
secrated to recollections and talks of these absent darlings. The 
half-empty family pew no doubt brings back vivid pictures of 
the boys who used to fill the now vacant places. The 
scratches on the woodwork made by their little restless feet seem 
still fresh, The hymn-books have in them the names of those who 
may never more return to use them. Then, too, at the early dinner, 
that diabolical entertainment, the mother counts the blanks. When 
the hour comes at which all the children used to assemble round 
her knee, it is not surprising that she should unconsciously victim~- 
ize any one whe ‘will Gllvertar'ts talk freely of what is upper- 
most in her own mind. She shows the little gardens in which 
still bloom the double daisies so dear to children. She lingers by 
the side of the pond where her eldest born, a most disagreeable 
child, was unfortunately not drowned. She sits down under the 
tree in which the boys used to swing their hammocks in the holi~ - 
days and makes room for her victim to sit beside her. It is 
wonderful how, by the help of a cigar, it is possible to listen 
almost with interest to the details of Harry’s wonderful skill 
in dealing with the Indian ryots—evidently a pure fiction—or 
of the account of Arthur’s success as a missionary amongst savages 
who would pick his bones if they dared. The bees amongst the 
lime trees mie a delicious drowsy accompaniment to stories without 
any point and to hopes which can never be realized in this world. 
It is almost pleasant being bored just enough to feel meritorious in 
sacrificing time to a fellow-creature which might have been more 
agreeably spent on a French novel. It may be that the listener 
finds himself wishing for a magic glass resembling that 
by this rather tiresome mother. The pleasure of ‘life might be en- 
hanced if he could see through its medium the people who, like 
her sons, a appear to him utterly uninteresting and even 


But it is the young women coveted as daughters-in-law who 
know most about these talks. One of “the boys” iscoming home 
on leave. A nice little girl, with several hundreds a year, is 
living in the neighbourhood. She is asked to stay. The best 
bedroom is made bright with flowers. The tent is put up on the 
lawn. The covers are taken off the drawing-room furniture, the 
garden seats the summer-house put mother 
takes possession of the lady, and looks at her lon; 
with eyes of yearning solicitnds. They go long lonely 
the pony-carriage ; and, no matter what the subject started, it is sure 
to revert to the one important theme. The girl soon becomes inti- 
mately acquainted with all the stories which every one else has 

y heard too often. She a join in the hero-worship, even 
to conjure up pretty little da with reference to the fate for 
which she is evidently i ed. Asonso much adored must be a 
good son, and good suns are proverbially pattern husbands. It cannot 
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that obligations referring. only to that state of war were thereby 
cancelled. It might be argued that the man who, after compound- 
ing for his estate, took up arms against the Parliament, might be =a 
guilty of rebellion or of breach of civil allegiance, but that he was 
guilty of no breach of military honour. If this argument is held : 
to be convincing, it is @ pity that it clears only Lucas, 
and not Lisle, who was much the better man of the 
two. For Lisle, having no estate, had not a and ; 
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be impossible to love a man whose disposition seems by all accounts 
to be amiable to a fault. When the mother accompanies the petted 
visitor to her room at night, bringing with her bundles of precious 
letters, out of which she reads disconnected scraps, the girl 1s almost 
moved to tears for very sympathy. The well-worn commonplaces 
seem original and eloquent; the bald descriptions of fine scenery 
as poetic as Wordsworth’s Excursion; the details about money 
matters become personally interesting. Then countless photographs, 
of every shade and shape, are produced, with a clear explanation 
that they are not in the least like the original. This is 
a relief, when they prove for the most part to be decidedly ugly 
and the reverse of prepossessing ; but every one knows that 
hot hy cannot do justice to fair people, and the young man is 
escribed as exquisitely fair. The two women sit crooning 
ther until they are startled by hearing the clock strike something 
very small. They retire to rest to dream of new and closer ties in 
the future. At last the joyful day arrives when a telegram from 
Southampton fixes the train by which the gallant hero is to be ex- 
ted, The mother, before she goes to meet it, insists upon having 
a voice in the dressing of her daughter-in-law to be, and in the 
arrangement of her hair. She looks at her choice with proud satis- 
faction, well pleased with the result. There is on effusive kiss and a 
whispered blessing. But her return is not so triumphant, although 
a small freckled man with white eyebrows and a — is sitting 
beside her. The beloved son has just confided to his parent that 
he is engaged to be married to the Colonel's governess who came 
home with him in the ship, and that he hopes his mother will in- 
vite her at once and welcome her as a daughter. 

From rural parsonages and old manor-houses miles away from 
the sound of a railway whistle come many of our naval and 
military officers, our City clerks, and Australian settlers. Their 
sisters, if they do not marry,remain at home, bound to an uneventful 
round of home duties and monotonous occupations. They have no 
share in the battle of life. Their service consists in waiting for 
the husbands who do not arrive, in trying to sleep a beauty sleep 
until the prince comes with his awakening kiss. They do their 


best to extract excitement from the letters with foreign postmarks. 
They make it a duty to reply to them at great length. t to the 
mother these letters are the landmarks of life. Her heart is alto- 


ther bound up in her far-away sons. With them she really 
ives, and not with the quiet daughters who are ready to fulfil her 
every wish. The most uninteresting epistle from one of the boys 
is read over and over again. The more illegible the writing the 
longer is the pleasure it can give. A thousand conjectures may be 
formed upon one badly written word, and every one who calls can 
be consulted and asked to help in trying to decipher it. The 
sentence is examined with a microscope, and then pinned on the wall 
to be surveyed in a general view. Itis probably misread after all, 
because it is misspelt. The right interpretation cannot be obtained 
under several months, during which time the puzzle furnishes an 
endless subject of conversation and controversy. The expressions 
of affection, or hints at home-sickness, are learnt by heart and 
treasured up to be thought over in the night watches. The 
trivial anecdotes are told and retold to all comers. Many are 
the talks with old nurse, who, like her mistress, is never weary 
of discussing the most trivial particulars. Copies of the 
letters are made and sent the round of the relations and 
god-parents, who as a rule put them in the fire unread. And 
then what long answers are written on the thinnest of paper! 
All home news becomes of importance if it is likely to interest 
those who are far away. The mother makes a point of oy 
her sons well in the gossip of the neighbourhood, so that, 
when the much-desired leave is obtained, they may return with 
their minds perfectly clear with to who is married and who 
dead, who is e and who has been jilted. The new curate 
acquires additi interest from being photographically described. 
The sree of the last Meet is with vicarious a yoy 
A ntly the morni is almost as rly seized as the 
but the smother in a weak confesses that 
she takes no interest in politics, and never looks at a i 
article. It is to the pemgugh containing the list of mails arriv 
and expected that she itatingly turns. She then begins 
to make abstruse calculations as to whether she can answer her 
letters by Marseilles, and so save a post. She looks up the journal 
kept to remind her of what to say, and forgets to order dinner on 
the day the mail goes out. She is a happy woman, for her geese 
are all swans ; and if she is ultimately obiiged to acknowledge that 
her sons have made no great figure in the world, she comforts her- 
self by reserving for them in a more appreciative sphere the posi- 
tion denied to Zebedee’s children. 


c 


THE JUDGES AND THEIR TASKMASTERS. 


E are indebted to a writer in the 
statistics which usefully illustrate the working of 
Judicature Act. The writer undertakes to show that the sittings 
under the old system were inadequate to dispose of the business, 
so that arrears in , and, as a natural consequence, the amount 
of business declined ; and thatjdecline continued to the passing of the 
Judicature Act, and has since gone on increasing. If this alleged 
decline in civil business indicated, as a decline in criminal business 
would, an improvement in the condition and morals of the people, 
tations w excite small sympathy. But litigation has been 


checked by the want of facilities for getting cases tried ; this was 
manifest under the old system, and may at least be suspected 
under the new. The comparison of the numbers of causes 
entered for trial ten or twelve years ago and now is not 
altogether conclusive, because the County Courts Act of 1867 
cut off a considerable crop of small actions which used to 
come into the superior courts. But it is remarkable that, taking 
the figures in the Times to be correct, there stood for trial at 
Guildhall ten years 647 causes, whereas the entry in July last 
was only 230. Still it is possible that the list of 1866 had been 
accumulating during two or three years, whereas we know that 
the list of 1876 must have been the product of six months, because 
all arrears up to the end of last year were cleared off. It must be 
remembered, too, that the number of causes is not altogether a 
satisfactory criterion of the amount of business, because one long 
cause may take up as much of a judge's time as several short 
causes. Length is perhaps partly due to complication of trans- 
actions; but it may be owned that a generation which has seen 
the two Tichborne trials and the Bravo inquiry has not a talent 
for brevity. We accept the figures of the Times without alto- 

ther adopting its conclusions,and we also take from it Sir 

undell Palmer's description in 1867 of the evil then existing 
and the proposed remedy. He stated that there was a great 
obstruction of business both in town and at the assizes; the 
cause lists were exceedingly heavy, and were not likely to be 
cleared. His proposal was “ Let one or more judges for each 
court sit at nist prius all through the term continuously, as 
well as after term, and then the arrears of business will be kept 
down.” The Judicature Act was intended to out, among 
other things, this proposal, and if it had done so, complaints of a 
legal block would not be so loud and persistent as they are. We 
do not say that there would be no arrears, because it is probable 
that despatch of business would encourage further entries. Our 
belief is that the national capacity for litigation has never had 
fair play, and that the lawyers would profit by giving further 
facility to suitors; but this is merely matter of opinion, That 
the Judicature Act has not given such facility as was expected is 
certain, and it is probable that this can only be done by appointing 
more judges. But Government will not come to this until com- 
pelled, and in the meantime it is suggested that certain economies 
of a time are practicable. 

The Attorney-Generalattempted on Tuesday night to dosomething 
in this direction by moving to add to the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Bill a clause providing that every action should, “ as far as is practi- 
cable and convenient,” be heard and disposed of by a single judge. 
This clause will find its way into an Act, and we shall be curious to 
see what will be its effect. The Judicature Act already gives to the 
judge who tries a case all the powers of the court, and he may, 
when the jury have given their verdict, give judgment and dispose 
finally of the case ; and we assume that, it he thought it “ practicable. 
and convenient,” he would do so, and, if not, he would leave the 
parties to move the court. Certain legal members of the House of 
Commons have perhaps a standard of what is “ practicable and 
convenient ” different trom that which prevails among judges; but, 
although Parliament may choose its own , it must leave 
the interpretation of its to the courts. We do not think it 
will be found “practicable and convenient” to alter largely the prac- 
tice which has prevailed since November last. Any further attempt 
to make one judge do the work which has been done by two or 
three will probably produce many appeals; and the Attorney- 
General seems to have insufficiently considered the case of a motion 
for a new trial, which is now usually made before the judge who 
tried the cause and one or two others. We incline to think 
that this matter had better have been left where it was, and that 
& mere expectation, which may not be fulfilled, of economizing 
judicial time ought not to prevail to alter a practice which has 
worked satisfactorily. Theorists insist upon uniformity between 

and Common Law divisions, without considering that 
there is a difference in the character of the business which comes 
before them. Much time has been wasted during the last eight 
months by requiring that all evidence in Chancery should be 
vivd voce, and this rule was forced upon the Chancery judges simply 
because it had prevailed at Common Law. This is an example of 
mere theory usurping the place of common sense and practical ex- 


ence, 
Pit is feared by Sir H James that, if jthe number of judges 
be i , the stan of qualification must be lowered. 
“ When,” he said, “a greater demand was made on the profession 
by creating twenty-four judges where twelve used to be the number, 
a lower s' was inevitable.” We have felt desirous to ascer- 
tain how far this apprehension was reasonable, but we can only 
estimate the capacity of the profession to support the demand made 
on it by looking to its numbers. We will go back, not to the time 
when there were only twelve judges of the Common Law Courts, 
but to the year 1839 when there were fifteen. There were also 
at that time the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and one 
Vice-Chancellor, besides two judges of the Bankruptcy Court, an 
Ecclesiastical and an Admiralty judge. Thus the number to be 
com with the existing Court of Appeal and High Court of 
Justice would be twenty-two against twenty-six. But the list of 
counsel for 1839 fills only fifty pages of the Law List, whereas the 
list for 1876 tills 206 of the same We can only 

assume, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that the quality 

of legal ability at the Ber is in proportion to the number of 

barristers ; if so, there must be an ample reserve of power a8 

well as will to occupy any sumber of judicial seats that Parliament 
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may think proper to endow. It may, indeed, be urged that the 
Bar has now to find judges for the County Courts as well as for 
the High Court; but we answer that the County Court judges 
are still for the most to receive promotion, if it should 
come in their way. On the whole, we incline to think 
that, if Parliament will find the money, the Bar will be 
able to find the men; and when every contrivance has 
been tried for getting more work out of the present staff of 
judges, it must Be increased. Lord Coleridge lately commented 
with some severity on those exacting critics of — rformances 
who deny all necessity for relaxation to the Bench. It may com- 
fort the economists to observe that at one or two places on circuit 
the work has been too much for the judges, and Commissioners have 
been called in to help them. It has been truly said that the new 
system has been worked with inconvenient uncertainty as to the 
sittings to be held, as to the judges who would sit, and as to the 
causes to be tried; and we may remark that, under the Attorney- 
General’s proposed enactment, this uncertainty will be largely in- 
creased. Any one of —oe judges may sit and try a case with 
a jury, and when he tried it, he must, under this clause, 
work at the case to its conclusion. But for this purpose he 
must sit when he can, and counsel must take their chance of being 
able to attend before him. There might be any number of judges 
working simultaneously in this way if they could find rooms to 
work in, and of course, if it be n to make this change, the 
profession must adapt itself to new conditions. When we 
get near the middle of August judges, counsel, and members 
of Parliament all need rest, and general sympathy will be felt 
with Lord Coleridge’s desire that some limit may be placed 
upon judicial labour. We shall perhaps be thought to ap- 

roach the verge of profanity if we suggest the possi- 
fility of resuming judicial work before the 2nd of November. 
But if the judges must choose between sitting later and beginning 
earlier, we would venture to suggest that London in October is 
more wholesome than in August. But it is possible to ride a 
willing horse too hard. 

Some of the most useful judgments in the Common Law Re- 
ports have been given by single judges sitting in the old Bail 
Court, so that it cannot be denied that, to some extent, the 
principle of the Attorney General’s amendment has long pre- 
vailed at Westminster The question is, how far this 
principle should now be carried, and, as we have above pointed 
out, the judge who tries a case has eee under the Judicature 
Act power to give final judgment in it. hether under the new 
enactment the judges will deem it “convenient and practicable” 
that the judge who ins a case shall finish it remains 
to be seen. ‘There is much force, we think, in Mr. Justice 
Brett’s objections te an extreme application of this principle, 
but the question can only be decided by experience. Our 
own impression was that the old system of the court tn banco 
worked well, and produced few appeals, and this is confirmed by 
the return of the number of appeals for five years in Common 
Law and Chancery obtained by Lord Coleridge. We do not, 
however, agree with Lord Coleridge’s laudation of the old Ex- 
chequer Chamber. The principle of putting faith in numbers was 
sound, or at least old; but you never got the numbers in recent 
times. It was a happy-go-lucky sort of court, where you never 
knew when your case would come on, or who would hear 
it; and whereas in the court below two or three counsel 
might in many cases be heard, the invariable rule of the 
Exchequer Chamber was to hear one only on each side. But 
we agree in what Mr. Justice Brett says, speaking of course 
generally, as to the difference in the c of business which 
comes to Westminster and Lincoln’s Inn. Unfortunately the 
highest legal authorities are all decidedly of opinion that there is 
nothing like leather. Lord Coleridge descants on the virtues of 
oral examination, while the Lord Chancellor proclaims the suffi- 
ciency of a single judge. If Parliament would have appointed 
three more judges and let other things alone, the Judicature Act 
would perhaps have come right in the end, As regards the legal 
block, we are bound to say, in agreement with Lord Coleridge, 
that at the end of last year the arrears at nisi prius 
had been so cleared that some members of the Bar viewed 
with alarm the supposed check in the flow of business, 
Now there is a heavy arrear, and the expectation of “ continuous 
sittings” in Middlesex has not been fully realized. Some of the 
judges’ taskmasters in the House of Commons have been rather 
exacting in their requirements, and we fully agree with Lord Cole- 
ridge that the presence throughout the country of the judges on 
circuit has an importance which cannot be measured by the num- 
ber of hours they sit in court. Besides, it is probably desirable 
that a judge should have a little time occasionally to think. Baron 
Bramwell once said that he considered it his duty to read the 
Reports. Perhaps other judges might get on without reading them, 
7 ms could not, and for this, as he submitted, time ought to be 


RUMOURED CHANGES IN PAPAL ELECTIONS. 


W E cannot say exactly what amount of truth there may be in 
_ & telegram which ap’ the other day in the Daily News, 
telating to an Italian association said to be formed for the p 

of procuring an alteration in the method of Papal elections. That 
some such movement has been set on foot in Italy seems to be 
certain, and that there is a large number of Italian Catholics who 


have no desire to become Protestants, but who are very much dis- 
satisfied with the present state of things in their own Church, is 
clear enough, even if we confine ourselves to the unexceptionable 
authority of such writers as “ Pomponio Leto.” The telegram in 
the Datly News runs as follows :— 

The Italian Catholic Society for vindicating the rights of Christians 
generally, and the Romans particularly, in electing the next Pope, has in- 
curred the displeasure of the present Pontiff. It has been elicited, through 
the Secretary of the Sacred Penitentiary, that Pio Nono holds the members 
of the said society as having incurred the greater excommunication. That 
excommunication is in a special manner reserved by the Pontiff. 

In what precise way the rights of “Christians generally and the 
Romans particularly” are intended to be vindicated is not ex- 
— But it was stated two or three weeks in the 

tramontane journals that rumours were afloat at Rome that 
“the new Ministerial Church Bill would have a clause affecting the 
election of the next Pope, and threatening to destroy the privi- 
leges of the Conclave.” This rumour, however, has not been 
verified. The Government Bill has since been published, and it 
contains provisions for punishing the clergy for any public censure 
of the acts of the civil power, which would, to our notions, appear 
arbitrary, though a great deal depends on the practical interpre- 
tation likely to be put upon them. But of the Conclave it says 
not a word. Nor would it be at all in accordance with the policy 
of non-intervention which the Government of Victor Emmanuel 
has all along pursued in to purely ecclesiastical matters 
for it to assume the initiative in such a question. How far a 
er pressure of public opinion among Italians might lead to 

egislation on the subject is another matter. What had been re- 

rted was that the Italian “ Revolutionists” wished to sow 
Souk among Catholics by proposing to hand over the election of 
ae priests to the parishioners, of bishops to the clergy of the 

iocese, and of the Pope to the bishops, priests, and laity of the 

Church throughout the world. And, in view of this alleged design, a 
sort of communiqué was addressed to the clerical journals in Ital 
containing a “‘ warning to Roman Catholics ” on the subject, whi 
seems in its very form to bear out the complaint of “ Pomponio 
Leto” that the Ultramontanes are virtually substituting “the 
Catholic party ” for the Catholic Church. 

The document, as we have seen, is addressed specifically te 
“ Roman Catholics,” and the opening sentence is a little remark- 
able :—“ There is now abundant evidence, which no one of good 
faith can doubt, that the Italian Revolution, promoted and guided 
by the adherents of all anti-Christian sects, has the project ef 
overthrowing the Catholic Church from its foundations, and re- 
constructing human society on the principles of Paganism.” The 
words we have italicized illustrate a manner of speech very preva- 
lent just now among Ultramontane divines, but which is not very 
easily intelligible. What is meant by “the Revolution”? The 
Italian Revolution, no doubt, may be held to designate the parti- 
cular local movement which has changed the political condition of 
that country, and united it under one common government. But 
Ultramontane writers, not only in Italy, but throughout the 
world, are very apt to use “the Revolution” as a generic term, in 
much the same sense apparently as the Italian Revolution is here 
spoken of, for something fundamentally o to Christianity and 

e Church. Yet the word in its etymology simply means change, 
and in ordinary acceptation means political change, which may 
good or bad. It has indeed been said that a successful rebellion is 
called a revolution, and an unsuccessful revolution a rebellion. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that a wanton and unjus- 
tifiable revolt against existing authority is rightly called a rebellion 
—and it must be remembered that every revolt that has not a fair 

rospect of success is unjustifiable, because it is sure to do more 
lees than good—while a revolt which has sufficient grounds is fitly 
termed a revolution. At all events, the Church of Rome can 
hardly maintain that all revolutions, as such, are wrong, for she 
has never hesitated to sanction and utilize them for her own pur- 
poses. Belgium, the most Catholic State in Europe, is founded 
on a revolution. The United States grew out of a revo- 
lution, but Rome has never had any quarrel with her on 
that account. Revolution in Poland can always count upon 
her cordial sympathy. And if it is true that the Pope has lately 
addressed a circular to the Latin bishops in Turkey, directing them 
to preach obedience to “ their lawful Sovereign ” the Sultan, it is 
no secret that his new-born zeal for a Power which the Popes of 
former days have done their utmost to exterminate is not based so 
much on any abstract devotion to the principle of divine right, 
as on a hearty hatred and distrust of schismatic Russia. If “ the 
Revolution” is antagonistic to the Church and to Christian belief, 
it must be in some oe and quasi-theological sense of the 
word, and no doubt some such undefined sense is intended to be 
implied. Nor can it be denied that there has been, and is, in the 
revolutionary temper prevalent in some Roman Catholic countries, 
an element of bitter antipathy to religion, as was Sento 
exemplified in the case of the first French Revolution, But why 
is it that this phenomenon is almost, if not altogether, peculiar to 
Roman Catholic countries ? 

One answer, and one by no means flattering to Ultramon- 
tane assumptions, is given by a writer to whom we have 
already occasion to refer, and whom the allies of the 
Curia can hardly affect to ignore. In several of his 


work on the Vatican Council, “Fomponio Leto” takes up this 
very question. He is struck by the fact that nearly all European 
Governments, Liberal or Conservative, find themselves compelled 
for the maintenance of order to oppose at once the aggressions of 
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revolution and the demands of the Church ; the relations of Church | citizens of Rome, but “Christians generally,” have some interest, 


and State and the civil and religious condition of the inhabitants 
of Catholic countries “are universally considered in our day to be | 
uncomfortable, dangerous to public order, and obstructive to the | 
diffusion of civilization and religion.” He even insists that “ in 


our day Catholic societies exclusively are agitated by the spirit of 


revolution ” ; and he proceeds to contrast in detail the condition of 
the leading Gatholic and Protestant nations of the world in this 
yempects and to lay the responsibility of it, “not on Catholicism | 
itself,” but on the existing abuses of Catholicism, and especially 
of Catholic education, aud above all on the monstrous exagge- 
ration of the principle of authority in the Church which 
has not only crushed all individual freedom, but even 
“ paralysed the corporate action of the hierarchy.” It is, he 
considers, the recoil from this despotism which issues in “ the 
wildest revolutionary excesses.” We cannot enter further on the 
question here ; but enough has been said to show that, if there is 
some ground for the hatred and horror of “the Revolution” so 
loudly expressed by Ultramontane zealots, they might do well to_ 
reflect how far they are themselves responsible for making it | 
horrible and hateful. 

The particular revolution with which we are just now concerned 
is thus grandiloquently denounced in the official document already 
quoted :—“ New p mes are produced, in which, invoking the 
pretended rights of Christian peoples, and making appeal to de- 
clarations lately given by Italian Ministers to the Governments of 
Europe, they propose the erection of new societies, with a sco 
even more perverse, for they mean no less than to surprise the 
7 faith of Catholic populations, and to seduce with dark arts 

Roman citizens, exciting them to co-operate in the de- 
struction of those forms, sanctioned for centuries by the supreme 
authority of the Church, for the election of sacred pastors, and par- 
ticularly for the election of the Roman Pontiff.” What may be 
meant by the forms sanctioned for centuries for the election of sacred 
= we do not quite understand. The right of nomination to 

ishoprics and benefices has varied both in the medizval and later 
Church at different times and places, and has been very frequently 
exercised by Jaymen with full consent of the Church. It was lett 
untouched by the great contest about Investitures, which did not 
turn on the royal claim to appoint to vacant sees, but on the con- 
ferring of spiritual jurisdiction. As to Papal elections, these have 
also, as we , me before now had occasion to point out, been subject 
to important changes. For many centuries the franchise was lodged 
in a joint action of the whole Roman community, as falling into the 
three classes of civil authorities, people, and clergy. It was not 
till 1059 that Nicholas IL., acting under the influence of Hilde- 
brand—the future Gregory VII.—issued the famous Bull which 


has been called “the Magna Charta of the College of Cardinals,” 


and which effected a veritable revolution in creating them an | 


ecclesiastical Senate, invested organically and exclusively with 
the elective franchise for giving a Head to the Church. The 
— disturbances shown by experience to be incidental to a 
isputed election are alleged in the preamble of the Bull as the 
main ground forthissweeping change. A century later AlexanderIII. 
issued a Bull making a majority of two-thirds of those present 
necessary for a valid election. The Bull of Nicholas, however, 
contained a clause reserving the rights of the Roman Emperor, 
which was often afterwards invoked in conflicts between the 
Papacy and Empire. In later days grew up the right of veto still 
claimed by certain Catholic Governments, and which has been 
formally recognized by the Court of Rome in the Crowns of 
France, Austria, and Spain; the claim of Portugal is contested. 
How far it would be advisable at the present day to revive the 
practice of the first thousand years of Church history, and restore 
to the Roman clergy and people the vote which for the last eight 
centuries has been transferred to the College of Cardinals, ma 
well be questioned. The Pope, on any theory of his office which 
makes it worth discussing at all, is something more than an Italian 
bishop, and he has now ceased to be an Italian sovereign. There 
seems no reason why the election of a potentate who aspires to be 
the Head of the Universal Church should be entrusted exclusively 
to the citizens of Rome, or of Italy. It would naturally appertain 
rather to a body representing the Church generally than to any 
local or national constituency. And such a representative body 
the Sacred College is supposed to be ; but, in fact, three-fourths at 
least of the Cardinals are always Italians, and for between three 
and four centuries none but Italians have filled the Papal throne. 
There was a plausible pretext for such a restriction while the Pope 
was also the ruler of an Italian State; it becomes alike unmeani 
and incongruous when he is simply the chief pastor of a Churc 
embracing, or claiming to embrace, aJl nations of the earth. It 
can only be justified on the principle openly maintained by the 
Civilta Cattolica, that, as the Jews were God's chosen people 
under the Old Covenant, so the Romans under the New 
Covenant are raised to a supernatural dignity. It is intelligible 
on this principle, but on no other, that every ecclesiastical 
question, from the highest mysteries of faith to the handli 
of a thurible or the cut ef a surplice, should be regulate 
by congregations and tribunals nine-tenths of whose members 
are Italians. It is equally natural that the Pope himself should 
always be an Italian and the nominee of Italians, although he is 
so absolutely, not only the head and autocrat, but the actual em- 
bodiment or impersonation of the Universal Church, that, as the 


Jesuit Gretser neatly expresses it, “ When we speak of the | 


Chureh, we mean the Pope.” The Society which is reported to 
be occupying itself in the reform of Papal elections can ly be 
said to take an extravagant view in contending that, not only the 


and may claim some rights, in the choice of those who are to be 
entrusted with so world-wide and absolute a sovereignty. 


A CLASSICAL HOLIDAY. 


YHE Crystal Palace on the Bank Holiday comes frankly down 
to the level of the occasion; and, whatever else may be said 
for that unlucky speculation, its premises are admirably adapted 
for acircus. They are not particularly convenient either for plays 
or vocal music ; but horsemanship and tumbling tricks, with a loud 
crashing band, find here a suitable and sumptuous home. The 
performance of “ Myers’s Great Hippodrome ” in the Centre Tran- 
~~ may be fairly seen from the upper part of the Great Orchestra, 
where the price of a place is only 6d., and even better from the 
Galleries for 1s. Those who built this orchestra did not expect, 
or at least did not announce, that it would be turned into an a 
pendage to a circus, and its adaptability in this respect must be 
regarded as a happy accident. The “ Great Hippodrome” performed 
on Monday in a great tent at the north end of the Palace as well 
as in the Centre Transept, and those persons who wished to know 
what an ordinary circus at a fair is like had the opportunity of 
learning in this tent. The “reserved seats” were not numbered, 
and as all seats were nearly on a level, those not quite in front 
could not see well without standing up, which provoked those 
further behind to angry cries of “ Down in front!” The heat 
was almost intolerable; smoking was general in all parts 
of the tent, and as the happy occupants of the front row of 
seats were close to the enclosure, a swerving or stumbling horse 
would come too close to be agreeable, while, if an elephant had 
happened to feel a centrifugal inclination, the result must 
have been wild confusion, and possibly disaster. In short, 
this great tent at the North end exactly represented 
the conditions under which a circus is ordinarily con- 
ducted. A family removing from a mere house to a “ palatial 
mansion” is the only comparison we can tind for Mr. Myers 
with his “ Hippodrome” transferred from the Great Tent to the 
Centre Transept. Some years ago Mr. Boucicault took Covent 
Garden Theatre, and produced, with many introductory flourishes 
of journalistic trumpets, something which on inspection proved to 
be an ordinary, or rather an exceptionally dull, burlesque. It was 
difficult to believe that this was all that the new undertaking came 
to; and one struggles, although unsuccessfully, against the conclu- 
sion that the greater part of Mr. Myers’s entertainment is usual 
circus business not particularly well done. The clown and the 
gentleman with the long whip are certainly not more amusing 
than in the old days of Astley’s, which never pretended to be any- 
thing better than it was. But the Directors of the Crystal Palace 
undertook to educate and refine mankind, and it is a fall indeed 
to find them amusing holiday folks in a coarse and common way. 
Mr. Myers, however, will not allow his “‘ Hippodrome” to be 
regarded as an ordinary circus, if fine writing can preserve him 
from that degrading fate. He tells us that he was apprenticed to 
the partners of the celebrated Barnum, and it must in justice 
be confessed that he is a worthy pupil of that school. “He has 
takeu care that his equestrians shall be the most finished and 
daring, that his clowns shall be the most amusing, that his 
acrobats shall be the most graceful that have ever been seen in 
public.” Our own opinion is that in all these respects his 
merit is only moderate; but if he claimed to have engaged 
the most ingenious writer of laudatory notices, we should 
not quarrel with him. The author of the Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the “ Grand Hippodrome” feels that on such an occasion 
he would be nothing if not classical, and he has evidently chosen 
“ Hippodrome” as a finer word than “ circus”; and he uses it, as 
common people use “ circus,” as if it meant not the place of per- 
formanee, but the small army of men and animals which Mr. 
Myers leads about the country and has now quartered at the 
Crystal Palace. There was perhaps an intention in the author of 
this Catalogue to maintain the educational character which the 
Directors of the Crystal Palace have sometimes claimed for it ; but 
it would be difficult to defend the “ acrobats and other entertain- 
ments” by any other than commercial reasons, Outside the 
Palace, however, we may truly say that we are on classic ground. 
The first and second terraces have been connected by wooden plat- 
forms, and here chariots constructed on the classic model, 
“ gorgeously decorated and lavishly plated,” and drawn by horses 
“of the highest breed and mettle,” are paraded, and we believe 
they run, or pretend to run, races, although the representation of 
two chariots in wild career on the cover of the Catalogue is hardly 
likely to be realized. It is comfortable to know that the classical 
character of this part of the entertainment will be maintained by 
the decorations, “ in which, amongst other items, the fasces and ova 
which formed important features in a Roman circus will be repro- 
duced.” We fear that the faces and figures of the charioteers 
would be hopelessly unclassical, and the mention of “ lavishly- 
plated” ehariots suggests not so much ancient Rome as modern 
America. Theauthor might have turned a neat compliment to the 
catering arrangements of Monday by saying that the Directors of 
the Palace had provided “ panem et circenses” for the insatiable 
British public. It seems odd that in a country where real racing is 
so much pursued it should be possible to find people to care for & 
pable make-believe. But the charm of these chariot races is 
their classicality, and although we omitted to observe the “ fasces” 
and “ ova,” we can testify that the upper terrace is adorned with 
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small bamners bearing the letters “S.P.Q.R.,” which must have 
added extremely to the enjoyment of a Bank holiday. 

It is only to be lamented that the Directors did not carry their 
classical revival rather further. Among the many actors of burlesque 
sovereigns on the stage one might easily have been found to per- 
sonate a Roman Emperorin a sort of state-box overlooking the games, 
after the manner of a well-known picture, or they might even have 
appointed one of their own number to appear as the editor spectacu- 
lorum of the day. The convenience of such spectacles for flirting 

urposes might be explained in a free translation of Ovid's lines, if 
indeed young persons required any guidance in this respect beyond 
the light of nature. “ W. G.,” who seems to be puffer in ordinary to 
Mr. Myers, might usefully quote the passage in the next edition of 
the Descriptive Catalogue :— 


Nec te nobilium fugiat certamen equorum ; 


or, in other words, if you want to meet a nice girl, go and see the 
“ lavishly-plated ” chariots and highly-bred horses of Mr. Myers. 


Multa capax populi commoda circus habet— 


that is, the Handel Orchestra, as it was once called, holds a great 
many people at sixpence per head, and is highly convenient for the 
first steps towards love-making. There is no need for signs or 
nods, but you may sit near the lady and begin to talk avout the 
horses, oak fortunately the seats are close together— 


Et bene te cogit, si nolit, linea jungi. 


It is needless to specify the attentions suited to the situation. 
The ladies come to see and to be seen, and little things please light 
minds, as Ovid rather rudely says; and although there are not at 
the Palace either cushions to be arranged or stool to be placed 
under her foot, yet the Descriptive Catalogue is capable of serving 
asa fan, As Mr. Myers keeps a scholar, he ought to keep him up 
to his work, and if he only added gladiatorial combats to his 
splendid programme, the poet's allusions to Cupid’s darts and to 
stabs and groans would become directly applicable. ‘‘ The pro- 
werd of the peripatetic Hippodrome,” as Mr. Myers has caused 
imself to be called, might have arms and armour made correctly 
on classic models, and engage a few lifeguardsmen to appear as 
gladiators killing or being killed. He is good enough to say that 
no arena ean be found in England better adapted than the Crystal 
Palace for the display of his resources; so the Directors, after 
being long the sport of fortune, may hope that they have fallen on 
their feet at last. They have tried the Czar, the Sultan, and the 
Shah, and have offered every variety of attraction from oratorio to 
S. Mr. Myers called upon the proprietor of the Magasins 
unis in Paris, and expressed his desire to hire the structure, 
“till then a drug in the market.” The owner believed 
himself to be “ the sport of a dream,” but had the presence of 
mind to ask a rent of 3,00/. a year, which Mr. Myers paid 
in advanee. He describes in his modest way the energetic 
proceedings by which he transformed these warehouses into a 
of entertainment, and the press was unanimous in pro- 
nouncing it “the greatest Hippodrome which had ever visited 
Paris.” It is a pity that he cannot take the Crystal Palace 
entirely into his hands, as the shareholders might then believe 
themselves something more than “the sport of a dream” when a 
dividend is promised. The Directors cannot reach the sublimity 
of his puffery, and one who hesitates is lost in the game of brag. 
It seems that he produced an “equestrian pantomime” at Paris 
which differed from other pantomimes chiefly in this—that the 
winged horses of eloquence were employed to praise it. The sub- 
ject was the well-worn one of Little Red Riding-Hood, and 
there was not, as there could not be, much originality in the treat- 
ment of it. But at the end there was a grand bal champétre; the 
circus was transformed into a garden, and guests of all nations 
arrived in the great allegorical chariot drawn by six magnificent 
horses, all arrayed in dazzling silver-plated harness. We had 
ourselves the happiness to see the great allegorical chariot on the 
terrace, but the magnificent horses and the dazzling harness were 
not forthcoming during our visit. There was a bear in a pit, but 
we did not see either the wolf or the grandmother who was to be 
eaten by him, nor could we learn from the description whether 
the actors in the pantomime are children, elephants, or horses, nor 
indeed anything more definite than this—that the spectacle con- 
‘ists of a series of tableaux “ which have never been surpassed in 
originality and richness.” 

It is said that an elephant, being chained to a post at night, 
used to dig it up, carry it with him to a place where horses’ pro- 
vender was kept, make a copious meal, and then return and replace 
the post, and resume captivity before his keeper came. This story 
May perhaps deserve a place in the next edition of the Catalogue. 
It appears that when Mr. Myers was travelling with his “ Hippo- 

me” in Germany his elephants so far acquired the manners of 
the country as to refuse to a brewery unless a barrel of beer 
was produced for their refreshment. It is wonderful that they 
did not insist on being supplied with pipes and tobacco, and also 
that their sagacity did not teach them that beer is to be obtained 
at other besides breweries. They seem to have been in 
dauger of going the same bad way as that unfortunate creature the 


Working-man, who cannot pass a public-house without requiri 
refreshment sand pe if Mr. Myers and his “ Hip ane o be. 
¢ame “peripatetic” in England, his elephants might furnish a deci- 


sive argument in favour of the total and immediate abolition of the 
trade in intoxicating drink. We shall at any rate expect to see 
Pe elephant’s first glass of beer” reprinted in the publications of 


MANCHESTER AS A UNIVERSITY. 


HE Professors of Owens College, Manchester, have lately ad- 
dressed an appeal to their friends in which they dwell on the 
advantages which the Northern districts of England would derive 
from the erection of their College into a University. Several of these 
friends have answered this appeal in letters, which have also been 
printed, and the Professors have in turn made certain further com- 
ments on these letters. The whole question is thus presented in 
a very fair and compendious way; and if it is not possible to feel 
as strongly convinced of the utility of the scheme as its authors 
feel, the shortcoming is to be attributed to the inherent difficulties 
of the subject rather than to any defect in the manner of lay- 
ing it before the public. It is ible, of course, to agree 
with the Professors of Owens College in thinking that the 
foundation of additional Universities is in itself a thing to be de- 
sired, and to differ from them as to the claims of Manchester to be 
the seat of such a University, or of Owens College to be its nucleus. 
The Professors have, naturally perhaps, devoted most of their labour 
to establishing these two latter points; but, in spite of the array of 
authority which they can allege in favour of additional Universi- 
ties, it is not quite clear that this initial step in the argument has 
been made good. For example, the most positive testimony 
to the benefits that a new University would confer is perhaps 
that of Mr. Freeman. But when we seek for the reasons on which 
his approval is based, they are, shortly, the failure of the 
existing Universities to do the work of a University pro- 
perly. Avoid, he says, “the London affectation of omni- 
science, and also the way in which at Oxford and Cambridge a 
has become contemptible. . . . Don't keep your place at 
tever heat with endless examinations and class tests, but let the 
degree itself be respectable. Let B.A. prove something, and M.A. 
prove something more; and don't go wild after senior wranglers 
and double firsts.” And then he gives his idea of the qualification 
for an M.A. d —the production, namely, of a monograph 
which shall compel the writer to show both that he can treat 
some point in his own subject in detail, and that he had 
already a good deal of lmowledge of the subject generally 
when he began to work that special point. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, again, holds the foundation of a new University at 
Manchester to be a step of fundamental importance to the in- 
terests of education; but some at least of the grounds which he 
ives for his opinion imply a similar dissatisfaction with what is 
ing done at his own University. “The life of a student at 
Oxford is not precisely what persons of moderate means and 
industrious and frugal habits desire. It is far more expen- 
sive than is necessary for the objects in view or than a University 
life should ever be. . . Oxford is an aristocratic University, 
with the idle ways and excessive amusements of the upper classes, 
We need a less costly apparatus. It is plain that, if the truth of 
these charges against Oxford and Cambridge is admitted—and 
that it must be admitted we fear there is no question—two very 
opposite opinions may be held as to the action to which the 
oint. If new Universities are to be founded because the ol 
niversities encourage expensive habits, and worry men with too 
many examinations as a sort of makeweight for allowing them to 
spend too much money, the chance of checking these faults in 
Oxford and Cambridge will be proportionately lessened. To build 
anew is usually an easier matter than to alter an existing house; 
and, as the knowledge and energy which go to make a University 
great are not unlimited in amount, the probability is that a large part 
of them will be drawn to Manchester in preference to remaining at 
Oxford or Cambridge. The result would be that the faults which 
Mr. Freeman and Sir Benjamin Brodie find with the existing Uni- 
versities would tend to become stereotyped. A young tutor, a 
professor who has decided views of what Oxford or Cambridge 
might be made, and who, if there were no other teaching Univer- 
sity in England, might remain and strive to make them somethin 
more like his conception, will go off to Manchester, where he wi 
find his ideal already set up. it is said that, on the principle 
that to build is an easier process than to alter, it is better that he 
should go to Manchester and not remain at his own Univer- 
sity, the answer is, that this would be true if the excellences of 
Oxford and Cambridge could be reproduced at will without their 
errors. But the excellences of Oxford and Cambridge are peculiar 
and incommunicable. They are not to be reproduced straight off 
at Manchester or Leeds, and if, by founding a University at Man- 
chester from which all the faults of the older Universities should 
be shut out, the reform of these older Universities should be 
indefinitely adjourned, it might still be well to wait and see 
whether, by reforming Oxford and Cambridge, the foundation of 
a new University might not be rendered unnecessary. 

Even if it be admitted that the Professors of Owens Coll 
have made out this part of their case, there is a good deal to 
done before it can be shown that Manchester is the place in which 
it is most desirable to fix the new University. ate two 
conditions which life at a University ought to satisfy—inde- 


pendence and discipline. If the student is not set free from home 
restrictions, he is not ing that experience of life which is a 
very valuable part of University training. If he is subjected to no 


restrictions at all, he is exposed to the temptations of life before 
he has gained the knowledge how to deal with them. The idea of 
University discipline is freedom tempered by just that amount of 
interference which makes it easier and more natural for a young 
man to keep straight than to go wrong. If the majority of the 
stadents at the proposed University are to live with their parents, 
the former of these conditions will be wanting. Their initial expe- 
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rience of life will not be gained at Owens College; it will be | 
postponed until they go into business and lodgings for them- 
selves. If, on the other hand, it is intended that the students 
shall be resident within the walls of Owens College, the 
difficulty of enforcing discipline will be incalculable. It is 
hard to imagi “+4 enviable life than that of a strict 
and conscientious proctor at Manchester. Nor is this the only 
objection to the proposal. The reaction — “the idle ways 
and excessive amusements” of Oxford and Cambridge seems to 
have led some of those whom the Professors of Owens College 
consulted to forget that some amount of amusement is essential 
for everybody, and most of all for students between eighteen and 
twenty-one. All work and ne play, especially if that work has to 
be done in a very large and very smoky town, will certainly make 
Jack a dull, and probably make him a vicious, boy. Yet what 
are the amusements to be had in a city like Manchester? 
Bicycling, perhaps, in the quieter streets; bathing, in a swimming 
bath ; boating, by going over to Liverpool; cricket, in a ground 
which can easily be reached by railway. These are not the 
surroundings which are likely to attach the student to the 
memory of his University life, or to give him that keen corporate 
feeling which is scarcely ever wholly absent even from men who 
have least cared for or appreciated Oxford and Cambridge while 
they were in residence. Wiese a University is, it should be 
able at least to hold its own against the surroundings in which it 
is placed, even if it does not altogether dominate them. If we are 
right in this respect, the first step towards making Owens College 
the nucleus of a new University should be to move it into new 
quarters. It should grow by migration. If this is not possible, as 
very probably it is not, the impossibility constitutes a preliminary 
objection to the scheme of the very greatest magnitude. 


ST. WERBURH’S CHURCH, BRISTOL. 


- AS the St. Werburgh’s Church Bill was this week finally 

before the Chairman of Ways and Means as an un- 
0 measure, we may anticipate that Corn Street will shortly 
‘be improved’ by the removal of the venerable building.” This 
brief paragraph, copied from a local newspaper of July 15th, 
hardly conveys to the reader that one of the choicest architectural 
combinations to be found in any city of the kingdom is, after many 
centuries’ duration, condemned to be destroyed. For the number 
and jaarge | of its ecclesiastical buildings Bristol is called, in an 
ancient alliterative poem, “the blessed borough” ; but the prodigal 
sack of its historical monuments now threatened, or already 
effected, is likely to call for a different epithet if a more critical 
——- of citizens should follow the present. Even till this 

y as many asa dozen churches dating from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century are standing within the com of the 
city—a rich inheritance which might excite admiration in 
any but those who own the objects but do not understand them, 
and envy in those who understand but do not own them. Being 
only an honest a borough, no man says “God save it”; but 
were Bristol an old Flemish town in the beat of tourists, 
much outcry would be raised at the wilful destruction of its most 
we features. Ever since it was a walled Saxon, if not 

orman, town, there has stood on a spot in Corn Street, one of the 
four pre thoroughfares, a church dedicated to St. Werburh, 
which structure, as may be seen from the ph above 
quoted, it is at last purposed to remove. “I Se good eye, 
uncle; I can see a church by daylight,” says the sprightly 
Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing. If the people of Bristol 
had a like power of vision, and could see their streets with the 
unprejudiced clearness of eye with which an intelligent stranger 
views them, they would behold in quite a new light the church 
which they now condemn, and would be willing to save it even 
if the required widening of the road where it stands were effected 
at the expense of thrusting back one or two modern shops on 
the other side of the way. But the dignity of trade forbids the 
surrender of a house of business to a poorly endowed, or rather 
impoverished, church. And here may be seen the reason why 
those who should have been first to defend the threatened building 
have been the earliest to turn their arms against it. Had the 
living been a rich one, we should have had the whole De non 
Temerandis Ecclesits quoted in deprecation of so sacrilegious a 
measure as the unn demolition of a handsome church, and 
the removal of the once honoured dead who for three-fourths of 
a thousand years have been one by one gathered to rest under the 
shadow of its roof. But the offer by an Improvement Committee 
of some 11,000/. to the Vestry is temptation enough to part with 
the sacred edifice and all its tombs, though these contain the 
age remains of some of the most distinguished benefactors of 

e city. 

A medieval English town was a work of real art, as true in form 
asa piece of sculpture, and differed widely from modern ideas of 
architectural unity and beauty, in which the confusion of styles has 
been ae: | equalled only by the confusion of tongues. The 
belfry of St. Werburh’s is the chief member of an assemblage of 
church towers that combine to form a picture to mutilate which 
would be like lopping off the arm of a statue or cutting out the best 
tigure in a masterpiece of The present church succeeds 


inting. 
an older one on the same foundation, the pillars of the nave being of 
the fourteenth and the tower of the fifteenth century ; this rises in 
four stages, and ie a good specimen of the Somersetshire type. The 


interior columns and arches are light, graceful, and worthy of the 
style, the so-called Decorated ; and there is a projecting porch, with s 
fan traceried roof, on the north side. The usual accessories of monu- 
ments, tablets, brasses, and incised slabs are contained within the 
walls. To take into account the historical interest of an ancient 
church, its associations with thousands of baptisms and bridals, with 
the ashes of the dead (now to be uprooted), and with the deepest 
thoughts, feelings, and beliefs of successive generations of worship- 
pers—to urge these by way of plea against its capricious destruction 
may seem to some people of business ouly sentimental trifling. But 
the memories of such grey wails, if written, might be as interesting 
as the biography of The Successyul Merchant himself. In the stirring 
days of old a church was truly a refuge in trouble; and in that 
which is now to be reduced to a heap of stones there was oppor- 
tunity afforded for such refuge, for daily worship was held there as 
early as six or seven in the morning, summer and winter. Those 
who believe that piety was first invented at the Reformation and 
that Cranmer was the first righteous man may no doubt think 
that such early and frequent offices were 
More fitted for the cloudy night 
Of Popery than Gospel light ; 

but at any rate they were continued to the present century, until 
pressure of business finally stopped them. 

Here we may mention the curious identity which exists be- 
tween the names of the churches of Dublin and those of Bristol. 
The coincidence might seem an accidental one, but the case is 
really one of cause and effect. Henry II. in his youth received 
his education at the chief city of the West, and in after life 
showed his grateful recollection of the place by bestowing upon 
the burghers, among other gifts and privileges, the town of Dublin 
to possess and inhabit as freely and peaceably as their own 
English home. In the process of colonization the parent > 
became the type of the adopted one, and in this way the paris! 
churches of Saints Peter, Werburh, Audoer, Nicholas, Michael, 
John the Baptist, Stephen, and All Hallows at Bristol were re- 
peated in the Irish capital, St. Werburh’s being the mother church 
of the latter, the earlier fabric of which was burnt down in 
1301. With the exception of St. Audoen’s, these ancient struc- 
tures are still in existence at Bristol; but several of them are 
condemned, the honour of precedence in the martyrdom to pro- 
gress being assigned to St. Werburh’s. This is now virtually 
razed to the ground; and, seeing that regret is useless, we might 
even pass over the matter in silence, were it not that there is a 
stupid spirit of destruction abroad, and unless more than local 
opposition is offered, the fall of St. Werburh’s will prove the 
beginning of the end of at least two other ancient churches, 
We refer to All Hallows and St. John the Baptist’s, which are 
now considered to have stood long enough, since their foundation 
dates at least as far back as the time of Henry I. The former 
comprises in the nave four stout Norman piers, which have been 
retained in a fifteenth-century building on account of their giving 
support to what was once the Calendar’s Library over the north- 
west aisle, and the vicarage house over the south-west aisle of the 
church. The priests’ house of the fifteenth century remains, and 
is perhaps a unique example of such a dwelling forming part of the 
main structure of the church itself. The brotherhood of Calendars, 
though one of the “solemn troops and sweet societies” of the 
middle ages, was not, if we judge from negative evidence, a 
numerous or widely diffused body. Dugdale does not mention their 
name, and the only settlement referred to by Mr. Toulmin Smith, 
in his English Gilds, is that associated with All Hallows’Church at 
Bristol. William of Worcester speaks of these as‘ Collegium ab 
antiquis fundatum, diu ante conquestum Wilhelmi Conquestoris ”; 
and Leland describes the “ original” of the “ Calendaries, other- 
wise the Gild or Fraternitie of Brightstowe,” as runni 
backward to a “time oute of mynde.” They were a body o 
priests and seculars whose office it was to register events 
both national and local, and to instruct the youth of the town; 
to which duties was added the not more easy task of converting 
Jews to Christianity, in which they were as successful as our 
more feverish and expensive modern Society, being ascertained 
to have made at least one convert. In this age of freely flowi 
fountains of knowledge, it ought to interest readers to be told 
that here the first free library in the kingdom was established, 
the prior giving open lectures on the contents of his books 
to all comers. The wardens’ records, contained in a bulky 
manuscript volume, might be commended to the attention of the 
Camden Society as containing a more complete and curious pic- 
ture of the Church life of the fifteenth century than any perhaps 
hitherto collectively published. In the south aisle is buried 
“ Saint Colston, the man of Bristol,” whose “day” is freshly re- 
membered in brimming cups every year by as many as three large 
Societies founded in his honour. equiescat in pace, but unfortu- 
nately the sacred edifice that overshadows his grand .monument 
juts a few inches out of the straight line which is an Improvement 
Committee's line of beauty; and we know that there is more 
beauty in rows of cubiform tenements drawn up into columns like 
riflemen on oo than in all the jutting friezes and angles of 
Bruges or Nuremberg. Threatened men may live long, but 
threatened churches do not ; and when achurch is evangelically 
barred against public intrusion six days out of seven, there 18 
argument enough against its usefulness. It is true there is not 
religious accommodation fcr more than one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of the city, but gaat accommodation, with the services, is judici- 
| ously supplied in such a way as to lessen rather than increase 
* demand, so that the ey may be, “ There yet is room,” till there are 
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no more churches to be pulled down. That an accidental and 
temporary cause of this kind should facilitate the demolition of 
churches that have done good service in their time, and ma 
hereafter do so again, is to be deplored; especially when s 
structures are not merely the most conspicuous, but the only, ar- 
chitectural ornaments that remain in an historical city. The tower 
and spire of St. John’s spring upward from the only existing one 
of the four arched —— of the ancient town ; and the spacious 

ined crypt is owledged to be one of the best examples of 
its class in land. The long series of low windows on the 
north side of this substructural chapel once gave light to the ser- 
vices of a religious gild founded in 1465, of which a quaint con- 
temporary account is contained in the wardens’ book. But church 
and crypt alike will succumb to the present mania for destroying 
par monuments to give place to modern architectural ideas, 
unless strong sympathy with their preservation can be enlisted 
from without. 


REVIEWS. 


BROWNING’S PACCHIAROTTO.* 


M* BROWNING'S unparalleled and increasing rapidity of 
AVE production is, as might be expected, attended by an additional 
redundance of the peculiarities which appear admirable only to 
himself. The — volume abounds in proofs of the sensitive- 
ness with which he repels the imputation of that obscurity and 
harshness which might seem to be natural results of excessive 
volubility. Ifthe immunity from criticism which Mr. Browning 
claims were conceded in personal deference to his genius, it would 
still be a legitimate cause for regret that he should of late seldom 
have taken time to embody in intelligible forms the conclusions of 
a subtle and imaginative intellect. In the present volume he chal- 
lenges all who presume to form and express an independent judgment 
of his in so unprovoked, so unreasonable, and so 
coarse that it would be almost an act of cowardice not to answer 
his defiance. Like some other men of genius, and like a multitude 
of writers who have no pretence to genius, Mr. Browning, while 
he professes to denounce criticism, really objects only to censure. 
He may perhaps be indifferent to praise, but it is improbable that 
he should dislike it. The plea to the jurisdiction is only filed as 
a precaution against an adverse judgment. There are competent 
and incompetent critics; but it is a monstrous pretension to 
deny the right of criticism to students who have perhaps proved 
the acc of their taste by a keen enjoyment of the best 
posed of countries, and even by their appreciation of Mr. 
wning’s works before he wrote the Inn Album and Pacchia- 
rotto. The claim of a poet to live in regions inaccessible to ordi- 
nary men is @ fantastic and modern atiectation suggested rather 
by suspected weakness than by conscious strength. It would not 
have occurred to Chaucer or to Shakspeare that he was a demi- 
, and still less that it was not his business to deal with man- 
ind. A speaker who is too much above his audience is not a 
master of his business ; and he stands self-condemned if he boasts 
of being unintelligible to the most competent judges of his sub- 
ject and his art. A thoughtful and scholarly critic would regret 
that involuntary contempt tora feeble and passionate protest should 
even seem to apply to a great writer who would on other occa- 
sions command his respect. Unsavoury topics, and careless or 
perverse treatment, cannot be justified by vehement and exagge- 
rated boasts. Murders, criminal trials, and the hanging, behead- 
ing, and torturing of murderers, may advantageously be excluded 
from literature. 


Pacchiarotto is sometimes confounded with Pacchia, who seems to 
have been a better painter. Indeed Pacchia “decked (as we 
know, My Kirkup!) San Bernardino”; and perhaps there may be a 
few amateurs who share the knowledge of the favo Mr. 
Kirkup. Pacchiarotto, on the other hand, painted on the walls of 
& grotto, at a place called Stalloreggi, certain figures of kings, 
popes, peasants, and other typical characters, and then proceeded 
to make them Afterwards he transferred his eloquence 
to a political club at Siena; and, being turned out of it, after a 
am mag offensive episode, he returned to his business of 
painting. It is not easy to understand why so dull and unmeaning 
& story should have been told in a vivacious kind of doggerel. At 
the end of the tale Mr. Browning suddenly diverges into a 
facetious and somewhat scurrilous attack on profane commentators 
on his poetry :— 


My tale, dropped 
And tried to content you, my critics, 

Who greeted my early uprising ! 

I knew you through all the di ing, 
Droll dogs, as I jumped up, cried Heyday 
This Monday is—what else but May-day 
And these in the drabs, blues, and yellows 
Are surely the Fanart fellows. 

So, salt-box and bones, tongs and bellows ! 

(I threw up the window) “ Your pleasure ?” 


I have told with simplici 
those harsh analytics, ” 


other Poems. 


by Pacchiarotto, and How He Worked in Dii 


Distemper ; with 
. London: Smith, Elder, & Co.” 1876. 


The drabs, blues, and yellows, or the Quarterly and Edinburgh, repre- 
senting literary jo and criticism in general, are then addressed 
as chimney-sweeps. They are requested to strike up the drum and 

iangle to prove that “I break rule as bad as Beethoven,” 
“Schumann's self was no worse contrapuntist.” In other words, 
every defect which can be imputed to the poet represents some 
mysterious and unattainable excellence. Mr. Browning then 
warns the critics that his housemaid —- will empty slop- 
pails over them if they stay; and he gracefully apostrophizes them — 
as “Quilp Hop o’ my Thumb there,” and as “ Banjo-Byron who 
twangs the strum-strum there.” All this poor stuff is evidently in- 
tended to be humorous and satirical. But he has not yet done 
with the objects of his implacable resentment. They have, it 
seems, for forty years troubled his repose, and yet he has never 
discharged upon them the arrow of his scorn— 


Because, though high up in a chamber 
Where none of your kidney may clamber, 
Your hullabaloo would approach me. 


Do they wish to teach him grammar? He is master of lan- 
guage :— 

Was it “clearness of words which convey thought ?” 

Ay, if words never needed enswathe nes 

But ignorance, impudence, envy, 

And malice—what word-swathe would then vie 

With yours for a clearness crystalline ? 

But had you to put in one small line 

Some thought big and bouncing—as noddle 

Of goose born to cackle and waddle 

And bite at man’s heel as goose-wont is, 

Never felt plague its puny os frontis— 

You’d know as you hi spat, and sputtered 

Clear quack-quack ” is easily uttered. 

Mr. Browning, in his dreary and laboured jocosity, has apparently 
confounded geese with ducks; but it is a raver mistake to suppose 
that clearness is inseparable from malignity, frivolity, and 
ness. so vulgar a meaning as 
“a big and bouncing thought,” but.a pregnant condensation of 
wisdom, such as Dante, and, in his happier moods, Mr. Browning 
himself, has sometimes included in a verse, they must put it in so 
that it can be found there; and not leave it out, while they mistake 
their own uncommunicated reflections for products of creative art. 
Mr. Browning's frequent and growing obscurity resembles a cypher 
of which the key is withheld. The poet is evidently - 
ing of something casually associated in his mind with expres- 
sions that convey no meaning to the most intelligent reader, 
unless he by accident finds the clue. Sometimes the reference is 
to a curious fragment of knowledge which rests in the poet’s 
memory ; but more often he has grudged the labour, or has been 
wanting in the skill, to give a a to a complicated thought. 
The indolence which is inseparable from habitual rapidity of com- 

ition is the most frequent cause of a flagrant and undeniable 
vefect. The puerile vanity of professing to live in an up 
chamber where critics cannot clamber would be more ouable 
in an inferior writer. The rough vituperation ad to critics 
by no means indicates the transcendent superiority which it ix in- 
tended to assert. Mr. an a may be well assured thas in 
Pacchtarotto there is as little wisdom as poetry. 


Another and less objectionable apology is contained in a sup- 
posed speech of Shakspeare’s at the “ id.” It would be well if 
poets would desist from writing about their poetry; but Horace 
and Milton and many other poets have set’an example which is 
only avoided by the greatest and proudest masters of the art. At 
the same time there is no reason why a poet should not sometimes 
ive expression to his own personal fee: re } himself 
escribed in his Sonnets his sorrows, his affections, and his aspi 
tions with as single-minded a devotion to his immediate su’ oe 
as if he had been a ae Falstaff. He = 
a tly no morbid re; to bei erstood, or even to 

the subject of but it is difficult to believe that 
he could ever have written a poem about what the world thought 
of his plays. At the “ Mermaid ” he is ——— as indulging in 
an inverted egotism, not less trivial than Byron’s obtrusive presen- 
tation of himself. He is anxious to convince his friends that in 
reading his works they have learned nothing of himself :— 


un, respect—deride ? 
Who has right to make a rout of 
Rarities he found inside ? 


The same theme is further pursued in two little 
“ House” and “Shop.” The disclosure of privacy when the front 
of a house had been thrown down by an earthquake, and the. pry- 
ing curiosity of the profane world of critics, suggest to Mr. Brown- 
ing a rebuke which, even if it is just, might be conveyed in more 
elegant language, if not in musical verse :— 
Outside should suffice for evidence : 
And whoso desires to penetrate 
Deeper must dive by the spirit-sense— 
No optics like yours, at any rate! 
“Hoity toity! A street to explore, . 
Your house the exception! ‘With this same hey 
8 re unlocked his heart,’ - 


| : 
| | 

| 

4 The first poem in the present volume records the follies of one 
its Pacchiarotto, who, according to Mr. Browning's judgment, was a 
D; bad painter, and who, if the narrative may be trusted, was a half- 
witted adventurer. Mr, Browning's minute familiarity with the 
ur obscure traditions of Italian art enables him to state that 
ed 
- Which of you did I enable : 

Once to slip inside my breast 
ky There to catal and label 
the What I like least, what love best, 
yic- Hope and fear, believe and doubt of, 
ape 
ied 
re- 
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tu- 
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of 
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- ee In the next allegory the poet is symbolized as a shopkeeper dealing 
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in jewels and other commodities, but scarcely condescending to 
notice his customers :-— 


Howe’er your choice fell, straight you took 


Your purchase, ur money rang 

im of the “Times,”’ just sw: 

Till-ward his hand that stopped the clang. 


When business hours are over, the dealer, it seems, finds occupa- 
tions which are probably remote from the business of the day. If 
Mr. Browning's reiterated protests are directed against vulgar in- 
truders who pry into the private lives of poets or of other eminent 
persons, his andignation is af course just, though it iss that 
it should oceupy so large a share of his thoughts. It is not gene- 
rally known that even the humbler n of literature have 
ter or circumstances. 


pertinent to inquire whether Mr. Browning in his private capacity 
prefers English or foreign associations; but it is a legiti- 
mate observation that for artistic purposes almost always 


The awkward inversion of “Shall I sonnet sing you about 
amyself” produces @ sensation as of teeth set on edge, wholly uncon- 
nected with any wish that “sonnet ” should or should not be sung. 
The i ious demand on the faith of readers who are sus) 

of deficient deference is finally resumed in the Epilogue at the end 
of the volume, Sceptics and schismatics are assured that, if the 
strong drink furnished by the poet is not sweet enough for their 
taste, they are fools and hypocrites. They pretend indeed to 


never poets. After h 
informs them that his own poetic wine is finest quality, and, 
‘above all, it satisfies himself 
Wine, pulse in might 
It'may never emerge in must from vat 
Never fill cask nor furnish can, 
Never end sweet, which strong began— 
God's gift to gladden the heart of man ; 
But spirit’s at proof, I promise that ! 
No sparing of juice spoils what should be 
Fit brewage—mine for me. 

It is a whimeical to write verses in the 
hope of <7 = insulting into admiration and 
reverence. Even present volume, of which so unnecessarily 
large @ space is wasted on self- ion, fi much better 
arguments for the faith which is unsuccessfully with 


violence and menace in Pacchtarotto and in the Epilogue. The 
ballad of Hervé Riel, here republished, proves, like the famous 
“ Ride to Aix,” the rare apres | of power which would have 
enabled Browning, if he fit, be the 
po and spirit-stirring among lyri ts of action. It is 
only of deliberate choice that he by 
transparent clearness of language and thought. A poem called 
“ Fears and Scruples,” in Mr. Bbrowning’s more usual style, is a 
characteristic satire on biblical and theological criticism, The 
of the religious mind to disturbing ines, and the 

with which the embarrassed ag 95 ra last turns on his 
teachers, are in Mr. Browning’s happiest 
manner. It is to be tted that a fine poem should be disfigured 
by the vulgar levity addressing the troublesome rationalist as 


grateful students, The less ambitious can 

scarcely fail to 
tos ” 
as to the meaning which it probably contains, though it cen 


“St. Martin’s Summer,” “‘ Bifurcation, 
to Mz. Browning's admirers; they all consist of imaginative 
be partially solved by the willin of 
sympathizing and 
te the mysteries of “ Bifurcation,” and they 
—_ then proeeed to “ St, Martin’s Summer.” “ Numpholep 
ill reward the diligence of pertinacious ingenuity, if in no other 
way, at least as the occasion of an interminable controversy 
scarcely be said to convey it. It would probably be regarded 
as unpardonable presumption to suggest to Mr. Browning 


that “ nymph” is more euphonious as well as more familiar 
than “ ——. “ Cenciaja ” is a painful result of the irresistible 
attraction which the Roman Newgate Calendar exercises over Mr. 


Browning az poet. In Shelley's Cenci, the Pope refuses Beatrice 
a reprieve because crimes against parents were at the time rife in 
Rome. “Paolo Santa Oroce,” says the Pope, “murdered his 
mother also yester eve.” The incident has in its place a dramatic 
fitness as a motive or pretext for the Pope’s decision.  Unfortu- 
nately it occurred to Mr. Browning that two murders, a malignant 
Cardinal, an obsequious judge, and an unjust execution, would 
furnish a delightful commentary on the text of Shelley. To critics 
in their lower abode it seems that the of the Cenci is in it- 
self sufficiently disagreeable, and that Paolo Santa Croce and the 
villains whom he.left behind might protitably have been left in the 
obscurity which they have hitherto adorned. The story is, as Mr. 
Se eet observes,“ no great things.” That it is new, and 
true , i8no reason for telling a tale of the prison and the 
seailold, Shelley selected the repulsive subject of Cane, amongst 


other reasons, because his morbid hatred of his own father extended 
itself in imagination to fathers in general. The appendix about 
Paolo Santa Croce has not even the excuse of a perverted moral. 
“A Forgiveness” is an elaborate study of murder and adultery in 
a Spanish Court two or three centuries ago. A statesman dis- 
covers the infidelity of his wife, and, after compelling her for three 
years to live with him on ceremonial terms, at the end of the 
period puts her to death with a poisoned dagger. The story is 
told in the form of confession to a monk, himself the unlawful 
lover, who had taken refuge in the cloister. The elaborate analysis 
of the injured husband’s feelings is in Mr. Browning’s most effective 
manner. Like many of his former poems, it suggests to profane 
and audacious critics a feeling of regret that modern times, English 
customs, and ordinary human motives have rarely presented them- 
selves to his imagination as susceptible of poetic treatment. 


THE UPPER ENGADINE.* 


rpue attempts of Biideker, Berlepsch, and Tschudi to compress 


into their Swiss Guide-books the substance of whole libraries 
of travel, local history, practical mountaineering, and much else, 
have been comparatively successful. So much is to be said in 
favour of each that the inquiring tourist is almost certain, sooner 
or later, to provide himself with all the three, One excels in the 
beauty and clearness of his maps; the national Swiss tem 
breathes refreshingly through the pages of the second; the third 
hits the happy balance between thoroughness and compression. 
Nevertheless, those persons who have determined, for the sake of 
health or of enjoyment, to restrict themselves for some weeks within 
the limits of a particular district, will quickly discover that each of 
these standard advisers provides little more than a general con- 
spectus. He may bea capital companion so long as we are moving 
from place to place on foot, on the top of the post-wagen, at the 
window of a railway-carriage, or on the deck of a steamboat; but 
he is soon exhausted when we setile down upon a particular spot, 
and question him closely upon the paths, valleys, and climbings 
which radiate from it, or the villages and points of view which 
surround it. After a few hours of rest in the chosen centre where 
we mean to dwell, our own eyes and the tongues of others inform 
us that there is a great deal to be seen and learned of which our 
rapidly-marching Wegweiser takes no note. ‘This is especially the 
case with the Upper Engadine. Out of the many thousands ot sick 
and hale who visit this high-lying valley amidst the Graubiinden 
Alps, few come merely as tourists; nearly all stay for a consider- 
able part of the very short E:ngadiner season. The complaints and 
inquiries of such persons, by whom Herr Caviezel has been inter- 
viewed year after year, have moved him to compile a more detailed 
and thorough guide to the Upper Engadine than any hitherto ob- 
tainable, in which they may tind notice of those specialities which, 
as they tell the author, they seek in vain in their own “ dickleibigen 
Reisehandbuch.” All foreigners, indeed, do not read German, aud 
there must be hundreds for whom the author’s rays of light will be no 
better than darkness. But we have little doubt that so admirable 
a book, the very model of a guide to a restricted and delinite 
locality, will soon be rendered into French and English, 

It is no slight advantage to the compiler that he belongs to the 
region which he describes, and regards it with passionate love and 
veneration. Every good Switzer, especially one who is the native 
of @ mountuin district and the member of an old historical family, 
has a fourfold patriotism—that of his commune, that of his valiey 
or neighbourhood, that of his canton, and that of the Swiss Con- 
federation. In the valleys of Graubiinden, as again in the Berucse 
Jura, the widest range of his patriotism is to him the most novel 
and modern, Notso very long ago his ancestors were in league 
with their immediate neighbours as “ Bundners”; they were men 
of the League of God's House, or of the Grey League, or of the 
League of the Ten Jurisdictions; but they were not Switzers. In 
a remoter past their own village was their fatherland, the next 
village was deutsch or wiilsch, inhabited by families of a totally 
different race and tongue. In the Upper Engadine one 
sees no scattered and isolated buildings, or only a few which 
are quite modern; the strong stone houses of the villages 
stand close together, like the houses in a walled city. 
The entire structure of the oldest houses, with their singu- 
larly small, deeply-recessed, and iron-girded windows, show 
that their first inhabitants were a folk who had to fight for 
their. homes, and that they were originally built for “Schutz und 
Trutz.” In the Engadine, in a much fuller sense than the saying 
now bears in England, every man’s house was evidently his castle, 
and it was also a castle which he held for his commune as well 
as for himself. Some noble specimens of ornamental wrought 
iron work are to be seen amongst the defensive lattices which bar 
the windows in Samaden, Pontresina, and other places. Most of 
these are apparently survivals. Aiter the lattice was no longer 
needed as a proteetion, it was retained and transfigured as an 
ornament. LBrilliant flowers now peaceably adorn the angles from 
which the arquebus or the musket was once threateningly levelled. 
Herr Caviezel, in guiding us from village to village, is never 
forgetful of their romantic history and biography. ‘He does not 
indeed overload his pages with such matters; but it is a great 
relief to make use of a book which does not treat this spleadid 


* Das din. Ein Fiihrer auf Spaziergiingen, kleinen und grossen 


Oberengadi 
Touren. Von M. Caviezel, Alt-Lebrer und Forster in Pontresina. Hitz & 
Hail, Chur & Samaden, 1876, 


Criticism stands wholly apart from domestic relations and from 
the habits and private tastes of authors. The casually exposed en 
room, the shop when the shutters are closed, attract no passing 
regarded in an estimate of artistic faculty is derived exclusively 
from data furnished by the writer himself. It would be im- 

no doubt that Mr. Browning has a perfect command of idio- 
matic English; but critics may —e find fault with 
the habitual harshness of his omission of the definite article. 
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Alpine district as a place whose history and interest began with 
the first ascent of its prominent “ Piz.”. 

Quite apart, however, from the pleasing tone given to Herr 
Caviezel’s book by his own glowing local patriotism, it exhibits 
characteristics which are too often wanting in this kind of 
literature. There is something in it for every one. It implies 
that the tourist in the Engadine, whatever may be his peculiar 
bent, will bé a cultivated man, not a mere walker, a mere 
mountain climber, a mere eater and drinker, above all, a mere 
chafferer over hotel prices; but that he will care to know some- 
thing in detail of the present character and life of the independeut 
and civil people round about him; something in detail of the 
amazing} oe wl botanical and entomological life of the district. 
The population of the Upper Engadine is divided into eleven poli- 
tical communities, numbering altogether about four thousand per- 
sons. Notwithstanding their remoteness from the general world, 
there is more cosmopolitanism and less distinctive peculiarity 
amongst them than in many Alpine valleys within easier reach. 
This is by no means merely due to the immense incursion of 
health: ing foreigners to the waters of St. Moritz; it is the 
result of the energetic and pushing character of the people them- 
selves. For hundreds of years the Engadiner has been an emi- 

t; but he has never ceased to re; the Engadine as his 
A As a local poet says, Herr Ed. Bosio of Scanis :— 


Der Engadiner liebt sein Thal 

Wie eine theure Braut, 

Gleich Flétenton klingt ihm in’s Obr 

Der Muttersprache Laut. 

Und stirbt er fern, seufzt er noch hin: 

“Fahr wohl, geliebtes Engadin !” 
If he does not die abroad, but makes sufficient money, he often 
returns to his native valley, and introduces into his house the 
customs and usages of the nation in which he has earned his 
rest and competence. Externally he appears to be a denational- 
ized man, “so dass man in Manchem eher einen gemiithlichen 
Deutschen, einen gewandten Italiener, einen artigen Franzésen 
yermuthen sollte, als den schlichten Sohn eines rauhen Hoch- 
landes.” Most of the old Engadiners keep to themselves; the 
visitor seldom comes into contact with them; the persons with 
whom he has the closest dealing—waiters, servants, bazaar-keepers, 
drivers, and porters—are nearly all temporary immigrants from 
other cantons and from Germany, who are present only for the 
season. The pure Engadiner is indeed becoming more and more 
the member of a minority in his native valley. Besides the 
visitors and those who attend to their wants, a large foreign 
element is present for the greater part of the year in the crowds 
of Italians who come to seek work as masons, road-makers, 
and harvest-workers. Out of fifty children in the school at 
Pontresina, scarcely more than half the number belong to 
old Engadiner families. The ancient speech is being fast thrust 
into the background through the use of German in the schools; 
but it is not wens ager The tourist may hear it spoken at its 
best, with power and distinctness, by visiting the churches on 
certain Sundays. A weekly newspaper, the Fogl dEngiadina, is 
published at Samaden. The schools are closed during the three 
summer months, and the teachers usually take situations in the 
neighbourhood. During the present season we have found the 
schoolmaster of one small commune acting as clerk in the principal 
hotel; while we have seen the schoolmaster of a more important 
commune serving as hotel-waiter. It is possible that when the 
ge of the latest reform of the Bundesverfassung come into 

er play, these conditions may be altered, and the Lefrer will 

become a more imposing and important person. At present 
Graubiinden stands lowest but one amongst the cantons in the 
amount of time spent Yearly by its young citizens in the school; 
only Uri is below it. The Fortbildungschule for the continuation 
of the culture of apprentices and others who have left school, 
which is i jas rapid advance in some of the cantons, has 
indeed penetrated as far as Chur, the capital; but it has not yet 
ascended the mountains of Graubiinden. 


The ancient costume of the Engadine, which was not one of the , 


most pictorial of Swiss costumes, has entirely disappeared from 
ordinary wear. Now and then one may see the survival of some 
part of it worn by women or girls on Sunday ; and it is exhibited 
occasionally at a village drama, a Fastnachtspiel, or a carnival pro- 
cession. Nearly all the ancient Folk-festivals of the Engadine 
have also disappeared. There are persons who can still give 
you, as former eye-witnesses, a full account of the glow, pomp, 
and joyousness of the famous Mastralia, the festival of the oath- 
taking of the newly-elected Landammann. The oath was imposed 
alternately at Samaden and at Zutz. Shortly after his nomination 
by the deputies of the communes, the chosen mann was. 
publicly greeted and co: ulated in his own house by the mass, 
of the electors. He and his fellow-townsmen were expected to 
make the most extensive preparations for the hospitable veopues 
of the sovereign guests who streamed to his village by hun " 
and of whose august and authoritative ines F he was the elect 
Tepresentative, After receiving their congratulations he and his 

hbours regaled them wae meat, coffee, and wine. The 
Veltliner wines drunk on these high occasions were usually of the 
best and oldest sorts, and for years afterwards men to tell 
what sorta of wine they had enjoyed on this or the other 
$ .” At one o' in the afternoon the whole 
mass started off for the place of the oath-taking, Samaden or Zutz. 
The Landammann, and his assistant the Lan iber, both in the 
splendour of the old official costume, were led to two smartly 


decorated horses, aud moved at a slow pace along the road 
through village atter village, followed by the mass of the electors 
in three detachments. First came a troop of riders with gorgeous 
saddles and harness ; next came the carriages and carts, often more. 
than a hundred in number; men, women, and children, on foot, 
closed the procession. At each village they were received with 
salutes of pistols and mortars. When they had reached the 
place of the oath-taking the retiring Landammann, who was. 
awaiting the arrival of his successor, made a patriotic ae 
and doffing his official vesture, handed over the venerable: 
insignia of office—a cloak, a sword, and a staff—to the newl 
elected. After the solemn “ Eidschwur,” the day closed wi 
speeches, music, and drinking, Herr Caviezel seems to look back 
with a regretful longing to the old historical procession, with its. 
feasting and splendour, which has now shrunk up into a prosaic 
walk to the electoral urn. “So war dies doch ein hoher Freuden- 
tag, ein dicht patriotisches Volksfest, wohlgeignet edle vater-. 
landische Gefiihle zu wecken und zu pflegen.” A very observant. 
Englishman who was travelling through the Engadine just. 
a hundred years ago, William Coxe, then rector of Bemerton, 
took more interest in the people than in their mountains, and 
made the fullest inquiries at the most intelligent sources, He 
heard that these celebrations (at which the wine, as Herr Caviezel 
tells us, “furt in Strémen floss”) often ended in blows and 
bloodshed. 

Almost the only ancient custom which retains its old vitali 
is the festival of the children at the return of the ca 


and the herdsmen from their long summer eqper in the 
Alps. This happens in the latter part of September, when the 


majority of tourists have gone northwards, and the health-seekers. 
have gone southwards to warm winter-quarters. National and. 
local observances whose maintenance has fallen to the keeping of 
the young are able everywhere to maintain life from generation to- 
generation. Children are decided Conservatives in such matters, 
while the old are the Radical reformers. The winter “ Schlitten-. 
fahrten ” are sometimes the occasion of considerable cost, care, and. 
dramatic ingenuity. A few years ago the “ Schlittenfahrt” of 
Pontresina consisted of a procession of about thirty sledges, the: 
first bearing the motto “ Einst und Jetzt” ; the whole series repre- 
senting the change of life and manners in the Engadine. Thus. 
“ Once” was represented in the first half of the procession 
by sledges of the older build, old-fashioned harness upon the: 
horses, men and women in old Engadiner costume, herdsmen with 
thick knotted sticks and huge wooden Alp-horns; “ Now ” was 
figured by guides with ropes and ice-axes, foreign “ Herren” with 
p mers 4, foreign “ Damen” with exaggerated chignons, waiters. 
in dress-coats, porters with gold-rimmed caps, landlords with 
long hotel-bills in their hands, and most conspicuously of all, “ Die- 
Englinder mit dem rothen Guide-book unter dem Arm.” In 
1872 the Samadeners drove sixty sledges through the bs 
with pantomimic representations of the contemporary facts in 
Swiss and European history; in one sledge was a p gun; in. 
another Gambetta with his balloons. On the morning of the ist. 
of March, the school children, dressed in an extemporized military 
costume, drag the criminal ‘ Pop,’’ or “‘ Fastnachts-Popanz,” or 
“Pop Tschiitschaiver”—a man made of straw—from to 
house, ing a small present of sausage, chestnuts, or other- 
eatables. the afternoon they form themselves into a democratic 
court of justice; a public prosecutor is inted;, tremendous. 
charges ‘are brought against the “ Pop”; is condemned 
universal suffrage to instant execution; his head is cut off, 
then put aside, together with his gorgeous clothes, for future use. 
The “ Pop” has apparently nothing to do with Lent or Carnival, 
in spite of the term “ Fastnacht.” He represents the old Burgvogts,. 
the smaller of deserved this sort. 
of summi ar justice, althoug id not alwa t it.. 
has always given a kind of 
who were unable to execute in fact. 

We do not attempt any detailed reference te the charac- 
ter of Herr Caviezel’s book as a practical guide. Its 
he wants, 5 = the present edition does not contain an ex- 

e 


nded index. takes us to each village of the Upper Engadine- 
fn its order, beginning with Sils, and ending with Coons, tarning 
aside from the main route in to include Pontresina. After- 


@ sum sketch of the vi and a reference to its hotels and 
boarding-houses, he indicates all the excursions which be made: 
from it, dividing them into two classes—(1) Ohne Fuhrer ; (2) 
Mit Fithrer. He calls his work, modestly enough, “ Ein Biichlein, 
and not “Ein Biich.” Certainly he never wastes words or 
In his upon the botany, ently, 
and practicable. i upon tany, > 
the Upper Engadine he has called 
Beat to his aid. course he makes no pretence of rivalling, 
he can simply quote and adopt, the rich local studies and researches 
of Theobald. Moritz 
and its waters which have appeared in Switzerland, Ge 
France, Italy, and England from 1788 to 1874. Himself a ski 
ractical botanist and collector, he has often been applied to by 
Vistressed flower-hunting foreigners, who, after pointing out to him 
a number of enticing generalizations in their “tat red ” eon- 
cerning the treasures within their reach, inquire half-despairi 


| “ Where are they?” “ How are we to get at them?” 


does not give a mere catalogue of the Alpine flowers which are to 
be found in the Upper Engadine, but indicates the beat 
for seeking out each rarer sort. For instance, out of the many. ki 
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of gentian which grew in the Upper Engadine (as figured in 
Weber's exhaustive collection), only two seem to be common to 
the whole valley; and the collector is saved much waste of time 
and almost certain disappointment by being detached from his 
vague search anywhere and everywhere and sent directly to the 
right spot. We wish that he had added the popular names (both 
Romaunsch and German) of the rarer flowers. No doubt many, 
like the famous Jva, have their local legends. 


HUNTER’S ROMAN LAW.* 


ite writing this book Mr. Hunter has acted upon a proposition 
which may perhaps seem elementary to some readers, but 
which has been hitherto much ignored in this country ; so much, 
indeed, that as far as English students are concerned Mr. Hunter 
may almost be said to have discovered it. This is, that if a man 
wants to have any sound understanding of Roman law, he must 
work with the Digest for himself, and not be content with the 
generalities of modern writers ; just as a man who wants to under- 
stand lish law must accustom himself to work with the 
Reports. It cannot be too often repeated that the Roman law is 
not a deliberately constructed system, but a mass of statements 
and opinions having an artificial authority attached to them—in 
effect, a body of case-law formed, notwithstanding the great and 
obvious specific differences, after a similar fashion to our own. 
Like the law of England, it is really built up by the analogy of 
‘instances rather than by deduction from general rules ; we say this 
with all respect for Sir H. Maine's ingenious contrast between a 


— of cases consolidated into rules and a system of rules 
illustrated by cases. For various historical other reasons 
which it might be interesting but would be too long to pursue, 
the resemblance does not lie quite on the surface, and is apt to be 
lost sight of in elementary learning, and the extent and complete- 
ness of it can be grasped only by observing how the Roman lawyers 
actually dealt with the problems of their art. We have the mate- 
Tials for this observation in the Digest, and not the least important 
office of those who take up the subject as teachers is to direct and 
enco students to perform the observation for themselves. 

Mr. Hunter's treatise is the tirst English book, so far as we 
know, that has seriously endeavoured to compass this end, and it 
seems to us well fitted to attain it. His plan is to combine an 
orderly exposition of principles with a constant exhibition of the 
concrete materials of the subject. Following in a general way the 
system of the Indian Codes, he gives the substance of the law in a 
series of definite general propositions, which are accompanied by 

ific illustrations ; the illustrations being in this case taken from 

e Digest. The text, although arranged “ in the order of a Code,” 
does not ai:n at the verbal precision which the modern standard of 
legislation requires; in fact, it is a digest (in the modern sense) 
mixed with brief exposition. Any greater refinement of form 
would have been indeed the merest luxury, if not pedantry, of 
legal literature. By the plan here adopted the student has not to 
rely merely on the teacher's statement, but is at once confronted 
with the authorities themselves. 

This alone is a merit which in our eyes would suffice to cover a 
good many shortcomings; but Mr. Hunter can well afford to 
challenge an independent examination of his work on other grounds. 
He has paid much attention to the question of classification, and 
has worked out his results with thoroughness and consistency. 
His criticism of the arrangement of the Institutes is, on the whole, 
very satisfactory. The incongruous division of things into corpo- 

and in » which has left lasting traces, not only in the 

mee of law — from that a in our own, is 

pily explained by pointing out that a and intelligible 
underlies 

What was really discussed under the head of corporeal things was Owner- 
ship (dominium). The apparent classification is absurd, but the apparent 
as not the real ificaiion, and the real classification admits of some justi- 


When we come to the head of Obligation, we find that Mr. 
Hunter's opinion coincides with that which we have entertained 
for some time. The connexion ef Contract and Delict as genera 
rational principle, can explai only as representing an 
archaic stage of legal thought. It has been amply shown by Sir 
Henry Maine and others—and in the history of English law the 
evidence is abundant and conclusive—that until we come down to 
quite modern times a vastly importance, as it now 
seems to us, is attached to p ure as compared with the sub- 
stance of the law. Hence the legal mind is apt to run consciously 
or unconsciously in the grooves of procedure, and legal classifica- 
tions will of course follow the same direction. Now in this case 
the division of Obligations, as an order including Contract and 
Delict, from the rest of the law, corresponds to the division of 
remedies into actions im rem and i , and it does not 
really correspond to anything else. we say that the right of 
action itself is against a determinate person in both Contract 
and Delict, this is of course true; but it is equally true of 
every cause of action whatever. It may be suid, again, that 
the presence of an unlawful intention is the distinctive mark of 
Delict; but this cannot be maintained except by the introduc- 
tion of inconvenient fictions and refinements to include cases of 

* A Systematic and Historical E: ition of Roman Law in the Order 

a Code. By William A. Hunter, 


mere negligence, and when we come to the so-called quasi-delicts 
it breaks down altogether. Delicts are nothing else than the facts 
which give rise to an action im personam not ex contractu, and 
their existence as a separate division is an historical accident. This 
leads irresistibly to the reflection, which we ventured to make on 
a former occasion, that there is clearly no justification for treating 
Torts as a substantive head of English law, where we have long 
ceased to have, except in a few special departments, any actions 
tnrematall. Tort is with us a mere nomen generalissimum for 
all common law causes of action not arising from contract; and it 
is worth noting that,down to the date of the Common Law 
Procedure Act, even the ordinary form of action for enforcing a 
simple contract was, by origin and history, a apecial development of 
the action of trespass. “If this action is to * maintained on this 
matter,” said one of the Judges when the declaration in assumpsit 
was still a novel and precarious experiment, “ one shall have an 
action of trespass on every agreement that is broken in the world.” 
Mr. Hunter not only asserts, on the same grounds as ourselves, 
that the ordinary classification of Delict is irrational, but he acts 
upon his opinien and wholly discards Delict as a substantive topic 
in his arrangement of the law. Fully as we agree with him in 
the principle, we have our doubts whether this was quite desirable 
in an exposition of Roman law which purports to be historical as 
well as systematic. Such a complete breaking up of the classical 
lines seems not unlikely to puzzle students; and, seeing 
that for English readers almost the whole interest of the 
subject is, after all, historical, it would possibly have been better 
to follow Gaius under protest. Before we leave these general 
matters, we should mention that Mr. Hunter does very well to give 
a distinct word of warning at the outset as to “the weakness of 
the Roman jurists in the philosophy of law.” This could not 
have been spared, for there is certainly a notion afloat that the 
Roman law is in some way more scientific and complete than our 
own, than which nothing could be more erroneous. 

In several special departments Mr. Hunter aas gone beyond the 
functions of a simple expounder, and has embarked on adventures 
of independent criticism and conjecture. His arguments, whether 
we agree with them in the particular instance or not, always bear 
the stamp of clear and vigorous thought, and will be valuable in 
helping his readers also to think for themselves. The most re- 
markable piece of work of this kind in the book is the discussion 
of the theory of Possession, upon which Mr. Hunter differs 
materially from his predecessors, and notably from Savigny. It 
would be curious to inquire why this subject, so minutely and 
earnestly canvassed by the civilians, has uo place to speak of in 
English books, and seems to an English lawyer, save for the 
matters of purely historical interest which it involves, on the 
whole barren and repulsive. The reasons might be found to lie 
partly in the peculiar course taken by the development of our law 
of real property, partly in the fact that the practical instincts of 
English lawyers have led them to act from the first upon the 
prone which modern Continental writers have established only 

y much discussion—namely, that Possession is not in itself a 
technical term at all, but denotes an element, or group of 
elements, which enters into various combinations of legally 
significant facts, and in those combinations has various and distinct 
consequences. It has been made a reproach to English law that 
we have no treatise on Possession. But we are by no means sure 
that the sm is not imaginary, or that here, too, the accidents 
of Roman history and procedure have not produced a long-standing 
illusion. As Mr. Hunter points out, the importance of Possession 
in Roman law was enormously magnified by the circumstance 
that for a long time, and over a very large extent of places and 
persons, complete legal ownership was unattainable. 

Inthelaw of Contract Professor Hunterstarts a very daringtheory, 
the general purport of which istoexalt the antiquity of the Stipulation 
as compared with other forms of contract. He maintains that it 
was probably older than the nexum, and moreover supposes that it 
was “the parent form of the executory contract for sale,” and 
“ sales were made by stipulations” in early times, so that “ the law 
of sale, in its latest form, consisted of stipulations taken for 
granted.” For this last position he relies on the fact that not only 
special warranties, but also the ordinary obligations of the contract 
of sale, were in comparatively modern times often expressed in 
Stipulations. But consideration of English analogies will show 
how precarious is such a ground of inference. hat should we 
think if an historian of English law were to conjecture that a 
ances of land were originally “made by ” covenants, and that 
present law of vendor and purchaser, or landlord and tenant, 
“consists of” covenants for title, payment of rent, and so jorth, 
“taken for granted”? Yet this would be a fairly parallel case. 
The addition of special remedies by the act of the parties does not 
of itself tend to prove any historical connexion between those 
particular remedies and the substance of the principal transaction. 

In treating of the general history of Contract, and again 
under the head of Pacta, Mr. Hunter rightly points out that the 
Roman vag to never attained the general notion of valuable von- 
sideration, though they came very near it once or twice. 
stone fell into a wonderful confusion about this, which has been 
copied by other standard English text-writers. Assuming the 
“innominate contracts” to cover the whole field of contract (aD 
almost incredible mistake in itself), he gravely wrote that “ 
able considerations are divided by the civilians into four species.” 
Professor Hunter mercifully forbears to refer to this passage ; 
his warning is none the less needed. 

On the whole, Professor Hunter is perhaps more eager to strike 
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out new lights than an ideal expusitor would be; but his work is 
in the main sound and trustworthy, and his tendency to novel con- 
jectural enterprise is after all a fault on the right side. 


THE CRIMEA AND TRANSCAUCASIA.* 


Ts is a sound of romance, not to say the reality of it, 
about the names of Circassia and Georgia, Armenia and 
Daghistan, and it is surprising that they have not come more into 
favour with travellers who wander beyond the beaten tracks. Some 
eminent members of the Alpine Club have made pilgrimages 
towards the summits of Ararat or Kasbeck ; but, generally speaking, 
the most interesting provinces among these recent Kussian ac- 

uisitions have been very little visi Yet for those who have 
time to spare for a somewhat slow method of travel, starting 
where the starting-point is certainly rather remote, nothing in the 
way of ex need deter from a tour in Transcaucasia. Now- 
adafs the Sea can be reached very quickly by rail or by rail 
and river; while Captain Buchan Telfer assures us that the cost 
of his travels in Asia scarcely exceeded two-thirds of what he 
must have paid in Europe. It is true that the adventurer in these 
parts must make up his mind to rough it; and indeed out of the 
chief cities of the Euro dominions of the Czar there is nothing 
to be found deserving the name of an hotel. In Vladykav-Kay, the 
seat of an important Caucasian Government, and the centre of a 
military command embracing 40,000 soldiers, there was nothing in 
the way of an inn, except “ the uncomfortable and unclean post- 
house”; and if that is the case in a place of no little consequence, 
we may imagine what one has to expect in the smaller towns and 
fhe ng For we fear it is the fact that, according to our 
Western notions, the Russians are still a people of savages, with 
but a very flimsy coating of veneer over the rough manners of the 
primitive Tartar. The peasant hides away his filth and vermin 
under his covering of sheepskins, and his superiors think it no 
great erg 4 to dispense with those idle refinements of the 
toilet which they have only taken to with other fashions of 
the foreigner. Doubtless the inclemency of their climate has much 
to do with this, as well as the long distances which they travel in 
stolid indifference to privations. When a man has to be constantly 
making flying trips from Moscow to Tobolsk, or even from the 
shores of the Black Sea to those of the Caspian, he must shake 
himself free in self-defence from any tendencies to efleminacy. He 
arranges the sledge or the telega for an interminable journey ; 
dismisses the idea of finding rest in a bed, contenting himself with 
his own wrappings and cushions; and seldom disengages himself 


from his envelope of furs, except at those stages where he really | 


stops to recruit. Moreover, the extent to which the system of 
centralization is carried has the effect of discouraging reform in 
travelling arrangements. Great personages send telegrams or 
couriers in advance of them, so as to find everything in order for 
their reception at the places they condescend to patronize. But 
fone of smaller consideration are more than satistied when they 

ve procured those Government orders which accelerate their 
movements by giving them a prior claim for post-horses. Their 
one object is to come to the end of the journey. Every post- 
master or innkeeper is the servant of the Crown, and holds 
himself responsible only to some distant official. He shrugs 
his shoulders in answer to remonstrances when he is not 
uncivil or abusive; and few think it worth while to 
send in formal complaints which may probably never reach their 
destination. Even in their homes the wealthy Russian gentlemen 
are very careless in their habits of living, and even in cases when 
they indulge in a certain luxury, in Captain Telfer's words, “ the 
sleeping apartments allotted to domestics are usually such that 
an English farmer would reasonably hesitate before he sheltered his 
cows in one of them for a night.” 

Naturally this poverty of public accommodation tends to the 
(rormmagenent of the virtue of hospitality, and Captain ‘lelfer, who 
trav with excellent introductions, had comparatively little 
Teason to complain. Nothing could be more cordial or courteous 
than the reception given him by the authorities in charge of the 
ypovinese he visi He was graciously received by the Governor- 

; of the Caucasus at Tiflis, and the Grand Duke Michael did 
his best to help him on his way rejoicing. He travelled trom Tiflis 
into Armenia with the Governor of the province of Erivan, and 
thus he enjoyed a triple advantage. Not only did he get over the 
ground smoothly in the official company; not only was he 
Welcomed into the best homes, in place of having to put up with 
the accommodation of miserable post-houses; but when he desired 
to make any excursion of especial interest, he was sure to be put 
in charge of some educated man in authority. Being taken up 
and protected by the governing class makes all the difference in 
the world to the pleasure of a journey in the Caucasus. Even 
48 it was, and when, in the company of some highly-placed Russian 
who drew humble salutations from the obsequious passer-by, 
he visited a monastery under the direction of native priests, he 
was not uently made to feel that his presence was thought 
anything but desirable; and the priests either found pretexts for 
excluding him from their libraries, or positively declined to show 
him their relics or their choicest manuscripts. But decidedly his 
greatest piece was in the circumstances under 
which he visited ty—he spells the name of the province 
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phonetically. The Swanny, although nominally and bureaucrati- 
cally the subjects of the Gzar, are in reality the most unjjame- 
able race in the Caucasus. Unless backed up by an armed force, 
or at all events attended by an escort of Cossacks, even Russians, 
with unexceptionable circular introductions to the head men of 
the villages, are by no means kindly received by them. When 
Captain Telfer was passing through their country he met at one 
of the halting places a couple oz Russian men of science, who 
had been forced to sleep out under a s ing tree, and to con- 
tent themselves with the simplest of scanty suppers. But as it 
happened, when Captain Telfer was undecided as to his route, the 
Russian colonel in command was just starting on a progress among 
his refractory charges, and invited the English traveller to accom- 
pany him. So Captain Telfer saw, under most unusual advan- 
tages, a population who are scarcely known to strangers, and among 
whom human life is held as cheaply as in any spot upon the face 
of the globe. It is little loss to society that these Swanny should 
be dwindling away fast, for they appear to be absolutely irreclaim- 
able. They idolize manhood in the 4 of brute strength and 
savage courage; while they consider the birth of a daughter a 
disgrace, and infanticide among their female children prevails to a 
horrible extent. Their national guilt in that respect brings its own 
Nemesis, in the shape of an unnatural diminution of the marriageable 
maidens, who are as much run after in Swannety as anywhere else. 
When there is a blood feud between neighbours or neighbouring vil- 
lages, the military judge, who is called in to settle their diff 

may always ask,“ Who isthe woman?” A man sets his affections on 
one of those barbarous beauties, and if he is rejected by the lady, or 
if he cannot pay her price to her parents, he either disposes of his 
successful rival, if there is one, or threatens to murder the man whom 
she may marry. Colonel Hrinewsky, when on his military tour, 
was appealed to for the adjustment of many cases of the kind. 
But, with the best intentions, having no sufficient force at his 
back, and being loth to provoke a revolt that would have been 
very difficult to suppress, the Colonel could seldom do more than 
temporize. On one occasion he was brought to humiliating 
terms by the audacious determination of a solitary outlaw, who 
shut himself up in one of those strong towers with which the 
country is studded, covered the only pass with his rifle, and 
swore to shoot the chief as he went by. More than once when 
Hrinewsky was actually carrying off a contumacious culprit, and 
sorely em sed as to what he should do with him, he was but 
too glad to restore the prisoner to liberty on his simple promise 
of peaceful behaviour. He knew as wellas the ruffian whom he let 
go that the promise was understood to be in no way binding. For 
‘a breach of the bare word is no disgrace to a Swanny moun- 
| taineer. If he is really resolved to pledge his honour, he goes 
| through the ceremony of kissing the naked breast of the superior 
| to whom he makes his oath. Seeing that the Russian authori- 
| ties hold the native “ mayors of the communes” responsible, as 
{ far as possible, for the good behaviour of their turbulent country- 
men, it may be understood that the dignity is by no means in 
demand. ‘The annual elections were going on when Colonel 
Hrinewsky made his progress, and almost invariably they were 
very much of a farce which might easily have thors: | to a 
bloody tragedy. Happily, the Russian was accompanied by one of 
the native princes, a man of immense strength and stature, who 
still exercised great influence on his countrymen, though much of 
his family property had been confiscated. ‘The electors made their 
choice by acclamation, and the persons they pitched upon inva- 
riably declined the dignity. Then the prince would force his way 
into the excited crowd, and, uniting physical to moral pressure, 
would shortly emerge again, dragging out the reluctant recipients 
of a who were forced or persuaded to take the necessary 
oaths. 

Although those chapters of Captain Telfer’s book that relate to 
Swannety contain the most original and exciting matter, yet the 
whole of it is very instructive reading. Although both the tours 
which he describes were carried out in the course of very rapid 
travel, yet he is not one of those sensational writers who 
a story of their hasty observations and superticial impres- 
sions. Mr. Telfer is at home in Russian society. He is, we 
gather, Russian by birth, and fairly familiar with the Russian 
la .. He has carefully studied most branches of the litera- 
ture of the countries he visited, and has made himself roughly 
master of their history. Even if one should have no intention 
of travelling in Transcaucasia, it is something to be able to lay 
hands on useful historical information connected with it, with- 
out having recourse to recondite authorities who may be 
only accessible in a strange tongue. One point we may notice in 
— which he puts very clearly, because it shows that these 

ter acquisitions of Russia may be anything but a source of 
financial strength to that overgrown Empire. We know, 
of course, that warlike races who cherish | 
cent independence, and glory in the exploits of their patriotic 
champions, must be contro. fi 
which is carried on the central military 


and a Mingrelian noble with t landed ions. “ How can 
we ever be well off?” said this intelligent Mingrelian grumbler. 
We do not quote his precise la . “In good years when 


stocked, and there are no roads to take things out of the country. 


While, when seasons have been bad, and prices might be high, we 
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Telfer relates a pregnant conversation which d between him 
there is a superfiuity of produce, nothing we have grown com- 
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need more than all that we can raise for the consumption of 
ourselves and our dependants.” Nor is the account of Cap- 
tain Telfer’s wanderings in the Crimea less interesting in its way 
than that of his experiences in Transcaucasia. But both 
volumes are so replete with valuable matter in great variety that 
we cannot profess to do more than indicate the nature of their 
contents. 


VERON’S THTRD INVASION.* 


HE French seldom confess to a defeat. Thus, when describing 
Waterloo, they have been known to claim two or more 
victories to begin with; only, as ill luck would have it, in the closing 
encounter they got the worst of it. The letterpress of the large 
and handsome volume now before us, the first instalment of a 
history of the third invasion of France, has been written on 
some such conjectural basis. The story as here narrated has been 
often told. The French, it is pleaded in excuse, were unprepared 
for war, the army was without organization, the commanders were 
imexperieneed—mere men of the salon—the Imperial régime had 
become rotten, and the country found itself unprepared for the 
crisis. Instead of strength compactness there was weakuess 
and disunion ; defeat became inevitable; and what in 1870 was 
overthrown was not so much France as a political and military 
administration which had long been ready to fall to pieces. In 
this partial narrative Prussia and Bismarck naturally come in for 
severe criticism, while, as might be expected, Marshal Bazaine 
is made to serve as the béte nowre. The value of the book, how- 
ever, consists, not in its literary, but in its artistic features. It is 
illustrated by sketches made on the ground which have a vivid 
realism beyond the reach of mere word-painting. The artist, M. 
Langon, was well qualified for his arduous and hazardous task. 
Less of a ee than M. Meissonier, whom Napoleon III. is sup- 
posed to have carried with him into the battle-field to immortalize 
the feats of the French army, he has, by way of compensation, 
more of the readiness which seizes rapid movement, more 
vigour and animation. Thus, while none of these battle-tields are 
comparable either in complexity of composition or in high elabo- 
ration to M. Meissonier’s picture of Napoleon I. in 1807 on 
horseback, surrounded by his staff, and in the midst of his army, 
9 M. Langon has the faculty of showing us what he actually saw. 
e can fancy ourselves to have been witnesses of the charge of 
cavalry near the route de Beaumont, to have seen the passage 
of troops through slushy arable lands, the rain coming down as 
a deluge. Very pathetic, too, is the scene in the church at 
e turned into a hospital, the horses being picketed in the 
yard, while another church, also turned into a hospital, with 
sisters of charity tending the wounded and dying soldiers, has 
— an appalling look. Visitors to Versailles have often remarked 
t the broad acres of canvas distended over the palace walls em- 
blazon only the glories of war, all the defeats are left out; but 
in the Ppy campaign which closed with Sedan it is evident 
that matters reached a point at which disasters could not be 
ignored or concealed. ence the pervading gloom of these 
illustrations. They evince, it is true, a manliness sustained by 
courage and flr oe by despair; but evidently the cause was 
lost, and we seem to see in the clouded sky and the shadowed 
earth reflections of national misfortunes. The accompanying 
letterpress, too, partakes of a melancholy which is all the more 
dreary because a genial word of praise does not weaken the bitter- 
ness of reproach. M. Véron, who furnishes the text, has little 
—— for the fallen Emperor and his satellites. 

- Auguste Langon, in common with the Correspondents 
of the journals, risked his life in doing his work. He entered 
the French bulance in order to study the more closely 
the daily incidents of the campaign. His sketches were neces- 
-— rapid; but the etchings now produced have been elabo- 

at leisure. He would appear to have worked hard, and, 
with the ardour of an artist hot in pursuit of a subject as a 
into trouble even with 
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and true, a “bonhomme” who affects no style, “ tournure,” or 
“chic.” Twenty years before M. Gautier wrote a eulogy 


published of a “Chef Albanais,” 
and of “ Bachi-bozouegs de l’armée d’Anatolie,” &e. Such figures 


of 
nians and Bashi-Bazo ic troops ready for battle or for 
plunder—correspond in type, armaments, and costumes to the irre- 
falar regiments now Sighting in the Danubian provinces of Turkey. 
he military materials in the French and German war which M. 
Langon had to reduce to artistic form are much less picturesque, and 
Capitulation de Sedan. Text Eugene Eaux-F ortes 
M. Auguste Langon. Paris: Librairie de I’Art, Charles Delagrave. 1876. 


‘Though slight in character, they are not unnaturall 


yet the value of these transcripts will increase just in proportion 
as the original scenes fade from the memory. It is pleaded that 
this pictorial reporting, this taking, as it were, notes in shorthand, 
secures almost photographic accuracy. After the war the artist with 
the author revisited the scenes of action in order to veri 
the pictorial descriptions, and to fill in accessory details. The 
writer of the text, who brought a critieal eye to the work of his. 
friend, came to the conclusion that any discrepancies between the 
scenes and the sketches for the most part arose from changes. 
consequent on the war. M. Lancon, on the commencement of 
hostilities in 1870, sought the best means of seeing things as they 
were; especially he desired to have liberty of near approach, and 
facilities for choosing the best points of view. M. Véron describes: 
the conditions and circumstances as follows :— 

Aprés divers essais qui ne le satisfirent pas, il s’engagea dans Pambu- 

lance de la presse. Il supposait que, sous l’uniforme des ambulanciers, 
protégé par la croix de Genéve, il pourrait circuler plus librement que sous 
tout autre costume, et que, en suivant les armeées et surtout em parcourant 
les champs de bataille, a Ia récherehe des blessés, il aurait nombreuses:oc- 
easions de voir Ja guerre sous son véritable aspect, dans sa réalité %a plus 
compléte. Son espérance n’a pas été trompée. 
The intrepid artist, however, was once arrested, and om the point 
of being shot; yet his sketches, necessarily rapid, and executed 
under danger of surprise and sudden death, never falter im touch. 
The etchings, reproduced from the original data, hardly reach. 
first-class quality, at least as measured by high Freneh standards. 
80; the 
subject is seized with perspicuity, and occasionally with power ; 
but the details, especially in subordinate passages, are in 
vague and scratchy suggestiveness. Thesubjeets are various. Oc- 
casionally episodes of comedy lighten the tragedy of war; thus 
we come across a scene which combines bathing with fishing on a 
river, the bathers being in peril of being entangled in the lines and 
caught by the fishing hooks. We need not say that this trivial 
theme has none of the grandeur which Michael Angelo im “ the 
Cartoon of Pisa” stamped on a company of soldiers caught bathing 
in the Arno. But the old Italians could rise to the dignity of 
history, while modern French draughtsmen are rather on @ level 
with a feuilleton. These plates are often little more than small 
byplays, such as “ Sur le canal prés Bar-le-Duc,” a pastoral in 
which soldiers and sheep divide'a field and a pond. 

M. Véron, in order to magnify the importance of these % 
is very anxious to let it be known what “ordinary pictures of battles” 
are, and are not, but ought to be. They do not attempt, he says, to 
be true, they furnish no authentic data; itis by no means necessary 
that the artist should have been present at the combat he depicts. 
The object is to glorify the victor, and for that Fae ages the general, 
the king, or the emperor, is placed on a fine horse im the midst 
of thrilling surroundings braving battle or marching fearlessly in 
the midst of death; whereas, in point of fact, a commander often 
= himself deliberately out of Sean's way at some spot where 

can survey the movements and direct the tide of battle. It would 
seem desirable, however, if it were possible; to hit some happy 
mean between what the author designates ‘the official and aca- 
demic battle,” of which there are “ many kilométres at Versailles,” 
and such smail entr’actes and episodes as soldiers brushing their 
boots or cleaning their horses, It is a little singular that Na 
leon III. does not appear at all; but we must take into aecount that 
the spirit of the book is hostile to the Napoleon dynasty. Neither, 
as far as we can discover, are any of the generals of the Empire 
found worthy of being celebrated ; even the frontispiece, the mrost. 
elaborate etching of the set, is nothing more than “ une Vedette 
de Cuirassiers.” 

There have been battle-painters, such as Horace Vernet and 

Tam of Munich, who showed almost a 


ing of troops; bu 


are useful, but something more is wanted. The pictorial illustra- 
tions would come with more realistic impressiveness on the mind 
if they took a wider sweep over a battle-field, if they combined 
vast armies with nature—hills and valleys, distant mountains aad 
wide-stretching plains—often singularly impressive ; for the situ- 
ations wherein the decisive battles of the world have been fought 
are frequently not less apt and pictorial than the sites chosen for 
great cities. The city of Metz, planted high for command amd 
crowned by its cathedral, combines within its cireuit ten 
circumference space for military strategy with a Hicent 
pictorial panorama, and yet in this volume we search in vain for 
any comprehensive view. The artist has not the eye of the eagle, 
but rather that of a s looking out on the world from 
a chimney or a window-ledge. And yet M. Langon 
there arouses imagination and touches deep cho 
Take, as an example, “Bazeilie derriére le Pare, en la 
route de Balan, 1** Septembre, 1870, 6 heures soir.” 
ave lying dead and dying on the ground, some in final 

in the writhings of my ony. The day’s carnage is over, the 
shadows of evening are gathering round, and nature closes the 
scene with a dark and angry sky. Other subjects might be quoted 
wherein nature is in sympathy with suffering humanity; efter 


the —_ conflict of arms, there is the soothing stillness of hills, 
vales, and trees; nature intervenes as a er, and offers rest 
to the troubled and the weary. Such benign offices of lamdsespe 


were dear to Wordsworth, and certain French artists have fhus 
softened what is savage in war. x 
The peculiar purpose, as already said, of this massive, though 


| 
| soldier's knowledge of the movement and manceuvr 
here, on the contrary, we find little more power of nulttary com- 
bination than might belong to a civilian who had scarcely been 
under fire. It is true that the circumstantial maps of battle-fields 
his own party. He had alwayssome pretence for sketching, till at 
langth the French suspected bim of being spy. | 
whole ambulance, including the artist, was taken bodily possession 
of by the Prussians. But M. am ae — daunted, took ad- 
vantage of the favourable occasion thus afforded of sketching within 
the enemy's camp. Since then he has laid aside the spear for the 
aoe in illustrations for Mr. Hamerton’s Sylvan Year. 
M. Théophile Gautier, himself believed 
himself to possess a special faculty for the discovery of genius ; 
i on the artist’s return he found 7 ular merit in these 
somewha ana ogous arust and WorKs, um ap neque é 
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not quite magnificent, literary and artistic structure is political. 
It stimulates a spirit of revenge, while it sounds a plaint for sym~- 
pathy. The consolation is , the remedy remote. We ma 
yemember that the Imperial Minister who entered on the war w 

a light heart betook himself as a soothing study to the works of 
Michael . And now, when France has to eat the bitter 
fruits, the present author and sketcher seek relief in efforts of lite- 
vature and art. The cry is one of woe, and faint are the flashes of 
genius which in these pages lighten the dark picture. 


@ALENDAB OF STATE PAPERS.—DOMESTIC SERIES, 
1649-50." 


B* a fiction which is more respectful to the monarchical idea 
than convenient for purposes of history, the years of 
Charles II.’s reign have always been computed from the date of 
the execution of his father, pa the Commonwealth and the Pro- 
tectorate have been alike ignored in legal documents. But a 
calendarer of State Papers and a reviewer of those volumes must 
be governed by the stern logic of facts, and must be content to 
drop for a few years the computation of events according to the 
of a sovereign who, whatever may be the opinions of 
writers and readers of history as to the rights of the case, was not 
in point of fact in possession of the crown. 
firs. Green has already published two volumes of State Papers 
of the time of the Commonwealth, and the first document 
calendared is dated February 1, 1649, the second day after the 
beheading of Charles I. We purpose for the present to deal only 
with the first these treats of i 
of one year, and consists mainly of the proceedings of the Counci 
of State which wes elected > Meal 14, and expired on the 15th 
of the following F . The proceedings of the several Com- 
mittees whieh this time forward succeeded to the functions 
of the ancient courts that had managed the business of government 
under the Kings are reserved for subsequent volumes; and the 
consequence will be that these ga ager oe volumes will run 
over the same ground occupied by the two that have been 
already published, and must even go back to an earlier date in some 
— ere the appointment of the Committee was made during 
e g reign. 
It is not Mrs. Green’s fault that this is the dullest volume of 
State Papers that has yet been issued in this series of Calendars. 
The perpetually recurring entries of “Council of State,—Day’s 
Proceedings,” followed by letters from the Council addressed to 
various or Committees about matters mostly of trivial 
interest, only serve to remind us that, if it is weary work to read 
the Calendar, it must have been still more troublesome to 
it; whilst it excites our wonder at the industry of the 
Council, who sat nearly every day and sometimes twice a day, not 
only during an ordinary Parliamentary Session, but throughout 
the whole year of their existence. Mrs. Green has done her best 
to make the volume as ren, (paw as possible, and has givena table 
in which she has chronicled every appearance of each of the forty- 
one members of Council for the cals period. It appears from the 
table that the Council sat 319 times, the a number present 
at each sitting being about one-third of the whole Council. When 
it is considered that they were nearly all of them members of 
Parliament and adjourned to the House after sitting in Council 
from seven or eight in the morning, some idea may be formed 
of the immense labour that must have been entailed upon 
them. Parliament had enacted that neither the Council nor 
any Committees should sit after nine in the morning, when 
Parliament met, but the rule must have been interpreted to allow 
of afternoon sittings. By far the most diligent .in his attendance 
was Bradshaw, who on the roth of March was elected President 
in defiance of the vote of Parliament that there should be no such 
office, As he never sat there till that day, and was so constant in 
his ron afterwards, Mrs. Green conjectures that he had 
made the possession of this office an indispensable condition of his 
holding a place in the Council at all. But if his colleagues con- 
sented to his occupying the place with the view of escaping from 


his long and prosy speeches they were very soon undeceived, as 
one of his fellow-Councillors more dak once complains of 
him for “ urging his long ents,” whereas his province was 


“ only to gather the sense of the Council and to state the question, 
not to deliver his own opinion” ( Whitelock’s Memorials, p. 381). 
The quorum was fixed at nine, but they on several occasions trans- 
aeted business when a smaller number only could be mustered. 
na Foca bres will be tempted to give even a cursory glance 
over the pages of this very uninteresting Calendar, but for the sake 
of those who may want either time or inclination to look through 
the volume, we may say that Mrs, Green has noticed almost every 
point of importance in her forty pages of preface. By a minute 
analysis of the attendances of members of Parliament in their 
taking into account the fact that the members of 
il were almost all of them members of the House of 
Commons also, the House of Lords having been abolished, she has 
shown how easily the Council could secure a majority for any 
measure about which they were unanimous, and how, if there was 
any clashing of the two authorities, it was possible for the Council 
to thwart the action of the Commons, 
* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1649-50, preserved in the 
State P. rtment of Her Majesty's Public Kecord Office. Edit 
Everett Greed, Author of “The Lives of the 
land,” &c. Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls 


a of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home |. 


don: Longmans & Co, 187«. 


Of the mode of action of the various Committees et and 
especially of the difficulties experienced in the worki ent the 
Sequestration Committees for seizing the estates of Papists, 
Recusants, and suspected Royalists, we shall have another onner 
tunity of speaking in noticing a future volume of the series, For 
the present we must be content to refer to Mrs. Green's brief but 
discriminating account of some few of.them with which she begins 
her preface. That she knows how to apply her general knowledge 
of history in illustration of the partic period on which she is 
engaged may be seen by the following extract :— 

The one important question remaining to be solved was, whether a power 
based on so slight a foundation would be able to stand. History repeating 
itself age after age, proves that the rule of a small neem ay a 
sist under two or three conditions; one, that the State s be 
wearied with contention and civil war, and long to find repose under any 
government strong enough for administration. A second, that the power 
rule wet he and approval of force 

country. <A third, t e 0 in, ority is split into factions, 
between exists an pee oF difference. These condi- 
tions were fulfilled in England in 7649. Seven years of civil strife had 
left the country longing for peace, an aceording to Goodwin’s 
calculations, the faction in power did not exceed two-sevenths of the 
people, yet the other five-sevenths being partly Presbyterian and partly 
Episcopalian covenanters and non-covenanters, there was no platform on 
which they could meet to overthrow the ruling faction. —P. 26. 


Yet, divided as they were, the Royalists were able to throw serious 
difficulties in the way of the Government. They were strong in 
Wales, in the West, in Lincolnshire, and in Shropshire, and the 

uent risings in various parts of the country were followed bboy 
order for the dismantling of various castles in the country which 
might possibly be used by the Royalist party. Noless than seven- 
teen are ordered to be dismantled in the course of a single year, and 
Mrs. Green well observes that they were not, as local tradition 
generally asserts that they were, victims to the civil war, but to 


ady 


the policy which succeeded it. Travellers must nently, we 
suppose, have wondered at the destruction of forts and castles in 
various parts of the country, of which they will be told by the 


local guide that they were destroyed by Cromwell or in the time 
of the great rebellion; and most persons have thought that their 
historical knowledge has been at fault when they could not re- 
member any history of the transaction, which they take for granted 
involved a siege, whereas it was nothing but a quiet precautionary 
measure, intended to deprive possible Royalists of any future basis 
of operations. 

We have already implied that the entries in this Calendar are 
of the dullest description. They are, however, occasionally re- 
lieved by a glimpse of coming Royalist movements, and we have a 
few intercepted papers telling us what the Prince and his adherents 
were about. A few documents of this kind, dated from Jersey, have 
been calendared, and of course oume geuperiy into a volume of 
Domestic Papers, owing to the locality from which they are 
written, Amongst these we may notice a declaration of Montrose, 
of November 1649; the presentation of the r to the Duke of 
Buckingham, October 16, with the dispensation from all the cere- 
monies, which, under the present circumstances, were unavoidably 
omitted ; and a pase, 20 draft, by Secre Nicolas, thanki 
the gentry of Cornwall and Devon in the ’s name for their 
loyalty to his cause; also an amusing letter from Sir Kenelm 
Digby to Lord Conway, giving the writer's view of the state of 
religion in the following words:— Now that the Protestant 
Church is grown invisible again I cannot hear with patience the 
doctrine of imputative righteousness” (p. 381). of course 
the volume contains no notices, except incidentally, of the attitude 
of foreign Powers towards the newly constituted Government, 
Certain notices of the wishes and hopes of the Council as regards 
their recognition by the other Powers of Europe Fs onal here and 
there; but as late as January 17, 1650, the Council complain that, 
whereas by Act of 17th of August, 1649, it is declared Parlia- 
ment intends to uphold and renew leagues and amities between 
this Commonwealth and foreign nations, yet there has not hitherto 
been published the like declaration by such foreign kingdoms and 


Amongst the curiosities contained in the volume we may notice 
the a of Alderman Atkins, which we believe has not been 
recorded elsewhere, which runs as follows :— 

This is our ninth year of sitting, and many works have been 
earried on by us We the Church 
near to what it was in primitive times, done extreme justice on the late 
tyrant, and transformed the kingdom into a commonwealth. We also 
voted down the House of Lords when it would serve our turn no longer. 
It is true we had sworn to maintain it, but we did not swear solemnly by 
kissing the book, or else we had been bound in eonscience to uphold it 
longer.—P. 168, 

We can only regret that a note is here acded to the effect thatthe 
rest is unsuitable for printing. It would probably have supplied 
a fair specimer of Puritan billingsgate. 

On the same page with the above Paul Grebner's pro- 
phecy, which may perhaps be known to some of our readers as one 
of the most definite of modern predictions, and which has been in so 
many particulars verified by the event. It is referred to in Rous’s 
Diary, published some years ago by the Camden Society. It was 
presented to Elizabeth in 1582. The prophecy about Gustavus 
Adolphus is sufficiently remarkable. That about lish 
atiairs shall be transcribed, and our readers may judge for them- 
selves whether they will attribute the aes of fact and pro- 

to accident or sagacity, or to ecmbined, or to any 
= cause that may reasonable :— 

About that time a Northern Kang shall reign, Chayles by name, who 
shall take to wife Mary, of the Popish religion, fram which time he shall be 
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a most unfortunate prince. Then the people of his dominion shall choose to 
themselves another commander or governor—namely, an earl whose 
government shall last three years or thereabouts, and afterwards the same 
le shall choose another commander or governor—namely, a knight not 
of the same family nor dignity, who’ shall trample all things under his feet. 
He shall endure somewhat jonger time, and after him they shall choose 
none. After him shall appear one Charles descending from Charles with a 
mighty navy on the shores of his father’s kingdom, and with aid from 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and France, shall overthrow his adversaries 
and shall govern his kingdom wonderfully and happily, and shall bear rule 
far and near and shall be greater than Charles the Great.—P. 168. 
In some particulars it will be seen that the oy wed is strikingly 
accurate; in others it requires a good deal of forcing to make it 
fit the course of events. ; : 

We believe we have noticed nearly angus of interest in the 
volume, and it only remains for us to say that as far as regards the 
editorial work, in which we include the writing of the preface, the 
calendaring of the papers, and the compiling of the index, it is 
as good as can be desired. We observe, however, that the copy 
sent to us apparently wants a sheet at the end of the preface, the 
entries of the daily attendance of the Members of Council reaching 
only to the 17th of August. 


HERONSHAW.* 


CT is difficult to know where to begin reviewing a book like 
Heronshaw ; or, Modern Thought. Even in days when the 
accomplishments of reading and writing are almost universal, and 
when tree thought is made even more easy than free, there are 
fortunately but few works printed so entirely and solemnly absurd 
as this romance. The mind of the ot 
shaw, to j his novel, is a thing apart, and his is a form o 
bes hitherto escaped p study him in 
his writings is to enter on quite a new field of psychological re- 
search. Every page contains examples of an unsuspected sort of 
silliness, till one actually begins to doubt whether a mind has been 
at work in the composition of Heronshaw at all, or whether the 
book is not a mere fortuitous collection of weak and pompous re- 
marks on various topics. The reader is in the presence of an in- 
tellect, if the word may be used in this relation, which has 
absorbed in some mysterious way a good deal of casual informa- 
tion and of current theological and speculative talk, while remain- 
ing entirely ignorant of the ordinary ways of men and women, aud 
entirely strange to the usual associations of ideas. Thus Heron- 
shaw is a mass of absurdities in matter and style, so varied and so 
comic that only copious extracts can give any notion of their 
number and delightful incongruity. 

Heronshaw begins, as a speculative novel ought to do, at Oxford. 
Two young men, Marcus Lindridge, a Tutor of Christchurch, and 
Sir Gerard Heronshaw, his rich pupil and patron, have been listening 
to a sermon on eternal punishment. Lindridge expresses his 
doubts, and Sir Gerard replies, in the charming natural tone which, 
as we afterwards learn, he owes to the study of the “British 
Essayists.” ‘‘ Your opinions,” says he, “are opposed to those of the 
leading men of our Church, and, if so, how can you enter that sacred 
brotherhood and take the Heronshaw family living of Carlington, 
which my sincere friendship has caused me to reserve for you?” 
It may be noticed, in ing, that one of the great charms of 
Heronshaw is this explicitness of statement. The author, like Sir 
Gerard, leaves nothing to be understood, and if he has to mention 
any place, he gives abundant extracts from the local guide-book. 
He cannot even introduce his hero without saying that, when he 
came of age, before the story begins, “‘ a huge ox was slaughtered and 
teonted” (en if it might naturally have been roasted alive), and “ par- 
taken of by many hard labouring men and women, witha relish which 
keen appetites could alone produce.” Another feature of Heron- 
shaw is the manner in which everything leads up, in the author's 
mind, to endless dissertations on Biblical criticism, as he under- 
stands it. Thus, when he quotes Michel Angelo’s remark about 
the doors of the Baptistry at Florence, he calls it a “ mode of ex- 
 caagpage which doubtless showed his appreciation of high art, 

t a dark ignorance of what the future state of disembodied 
spirits must be!” In short, “ Bishop Colenso’s great work” is 
never out of the minds of the persons of Heronshaw, who cannot 
even see a rainbow without having a hit at the unscientific cha- 
racter of Genesis. For obvious reasons, this side of Heronshaw 
can only be lightly touched on here ; but there is enough of the 
ludicrous in the descriptive parts, and in the conduct and talk of 
the persons, to supply a whole legion of amateur novelists. 

After clearing the ground in this way, we may try to follow 
Sir Gerard and us a Pw the mazes of love and of 
ion. The worst t of cus’s study of Bishop 

and of the Rev. F. W. Robertson, and of his aversion to 

taking orders, was his inability to the sister of his friend 

the Baronet. This vexed Sir Gerard, and he sought consolation at 

Delano. “The dack sparkling eyes” of thia young indy “ operated,” 
8 ing eyes ” of this y 

as her sister said, “ with le mh effect,” and the Baronet so 

far forgot his usual stately reserve as to help to row the party on 

the Cherwell. Here met an Miss Delane’s, 
@ canoe” with a curious ie, which, strange to sa) 

Bede at each end.” Ina discussion which 

arose, Sir Gerard said, “Some of the Liturgy chanted does not 

distress the mind so much as when read”—an odd remark from 


* Heronshaw; or, Modern Thought. By Quintus Lapis. London: 
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the patron of the family living at Carlington. Happily neither 
lady made any response, and the pa the 
moment. But more learned controversialists were on their 
way to Oxford. Gertrude, Baroness Despenser, came up, with 
her aunt, the Marchioness of Longton, and her cousin, Lady 
Florence. Sir Gerard, half forgetful of Rose Delane, prepared 
to enjoy what he called, after the “ British Essayists,” “ these 
interludes of agreeable association with charming women, which 
are very pleasant recreations after hard study.” By way ofa pleasant 
recreation, the Marchioness asked Marcus Lindridge to explain his 
theological opinions after dinner. Marcus not only told her all 
about “Professor Jowett, and Archdeacon Hare, and Bishop 
Colenso,” but kindly launched out into astronomy. “Our planetary 
system alone is wonderful in its extent,” said Marcus, “when we 
consider that this planet Neptune, having eight moons to light 
him”—and so on ad infinitum. “ Tears glistened in the eyes of 
the young Baroness ” when she heard of alf these moons, and she 
was affected in the same mysterious way as those characters of 
80 
7” Who wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand. 

Leaving Sir Gerard and his titled friends to reflect, with the 
author, “ how astonished the writer of the Book of Job would be, 
if he could appear on earth now,” we are taken into less select 
society. Marcus Lindridge had a wicked elder brother, Bedford, 
who was on the Turf, and his doings at Newmarket are minutely 
described. Here, for example, are the explicit headings of two 
chapters :—“ Bedford Lindridge—Billiards—Racing—Gambling ” ; 
“ Bedford Lindridge—Drinking—Borrowing.” After twenty pages 
of this, Bedford Lindridge felt rather unwell, and had “a bottle or 
two of soda water, with large quantities of brandy.” Then follows 
the reflection that “strong and pleasant drinks are provided in the 
storehouses of nature for moderate use and enjoyment, and not for 
abuse.” Opportunities of wandering from the T.Y.C. into the 
paths of theology are not neglected. Bedford need not have gone 
on gambling, drinking, borrowing, unless he had chosen to do so. 
“To suppose that such forbearance is not possible to every one is 
to strike at the root of morality, and to encourage Antinomian 
fancies, falsely founded on the uncertain and terribly involved 
argument of St. Paul,” which the lucid author of Heronshaw is 
kind enough to quote. 

After Newmarket, alittle more of the Oxford Guide-Book is quite 
refreshing. The Marchioness is taken to see the “ modern elegance 
of Balliol.” The author of Heronshaw, following, as we guess, Dean 
Stanley, says that University College “is erected on the site of 
several halis built and endowed by Alfred the Great.” He avoids, 
however, the recent error of a learned “ researcher,” and assigns 
the foundation of Merton to Walter, not to William, of Merton. 
These weighty matters are relieved by the engagement of Marcus 
to Sir Everard’s sister, and for once the lover shows a little 
common sense, and actually declines to discuss with a lady a 
question of theology which need not be named in this place. 

The author of Heronshaw very soon makes up to himself for 
this act of self-denial. He has a whole chapter of which the 
heading will probably be found enough—namely, “Plato, Philo, 
Hillel, the Logos.” More edifying than these discussions of dogma 
is the guide to Tunbridge inserted in a description of Sir Gerard's 
wanderings to that remote and unfrequented village. The Baronet 
had the pleasure of gazing on the very Grammar School “in which 
Dr. Vicessimus (sic) Knox laboured for many years, the compiler of 
the Elegant Extracts in prose and verse, so very famous in their 
day, and the writer of these beautiful moral essays, which classed him 
among the British Essayists.” This spot was, it may be believed, 
almost sacred in the eyes of Sir Gerard. It may be added that 
when he visited Tunbridge Wells he was scarcely less pleased and 
edified. ‘‘ He not only enjoyed the beauties of the scenery, but 
his cultivated mind was alive to the wonders and beauties of 
nature, on which it dwelt as he returned to the ‘Mount Ephraim 
Hotel,’ where he had found every comfort the preceding night.” 

The absurdities in Heronshaw are like Mme. de Sévigné’s basket 
of cherries. We begin by trying to pick out the best, and then are 
tempted to go on to the next, and the next, and are only prevented 
by the limitations of space from extracting all, where all are so 
fresh and seductive. The temptation has to be resisted. We can- 
not follow Sir Gerard and the Baroness, with their friends, on their 
edifying visit to the British Museum, where “they saw many 
things that interested them, and the ladies learned much under 
the able guidance of Marcus” and the learned Baronet. When he 
deserts the British Museum, and Dr. Kalitsch’s views of the 
Noachian deluge, to describe the softer emotions, and attend the 
evening parties of the nobility and gentry, our author is a little out 
of his element. One must have some love-making in a novel, and 
it is to be said that the usually well-regulated character of Sir 
Gerard was undecided between the charms of Rose Delane, whose 
dark eyes “ had operated with their usual effect,” and the more 
subdued attractions of the Baroness. At last, however, he made 
up his mind to prefer the “sweet blue eyes” and well-stored mind 
of the titled lady to the “mind like a blank piece of ” of 
pe Rose. That young woman soon consoled herself with “ Basil 

. Whitaker,” the owner of the strange paddle with a blade at 
each end. It is satisfactory to learn that Basil C. Whitaker 
“ quickly sealed a compact of love in a manner which any man of 
spirit will do when so placed, and which a girl whose affection 
has been previously won will submit to with a coy reluctance far 
removed from anger or vexation.” 

Very different was the proposal of Sir Gerard to the Baroness. 
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This lady was not free from the jealousies of her age and sex, and 
could not forgive the Baronet’s liking for Rose. erefore, when 
he whispered that he “ revered her character and mental accom~- 
a. she replied, “Cease those expressions now, Sir 

»’ and sent him on a tour through coset and italy. 
There seems to have been one motive only for making the Baronet 
fail, for the moment, in his wooing. The author was anxious to 
get in all he knew about the Troglod of all people, and so had 
to despatch Sir Gerard on a visit to Dordogne. Thence he writes 
the most instructive letters to his sister, all about the Troglodytes, 
“ those human beings so called from having lived in caves,” who 
used to subdue my a lion, hygena, and other animals, and “ split 
their bones to obtain the marrow, as much relished then, appa- 
rently, as now.” While the Baronet improved his mind, “ Bedford 
Lindridge has delirium tremens,” as the heading runs of one of the 
chapters, and Marcus was now able to marry the sister of his 
patron. He joins Sir Gerard on the Continent; theology is dis- 
cussed in Rome, and the Poor-law in Naples. After some specula- 
tion as to what might have happened “ if Cosmos had been left to 
itself,” all the lovers are made happy. This is how they enjoyed 
themselves :—“ The two friends had returned from shooting, and, 
hearing where their wives and children were, Sir Gerard had pro- 
posed, for the amusement of the latter, that they should cut some 
white paper into bet small pieces, and throw it amongst them 
from above. . . The device succeeded admirably,” and indeed 
it was worthy of Sir Gerard. “ Happy are those men,” goes on the 
author, “ who, way sovenee in serious affairs, can unbend in 
~ a manner, and happy are those wives who are mated with 

em. 

We trust that when next the writer of Heronshaw finishes a 
serious novel, he will unbend himself by tearing it into very small 
pieces and tossing them in the air. He may possibly ‘“ amuse the 
children” in this fashion, and will only make himself ridiculous in 
the family circle, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


M LANFREY was interrupted in writing his History of the 
iV « First Napoleon * by the war which led to the downfall of 
the Third. He naturally felt that at such a period of anxiety and 
distraction retrospective studies could scarcely claim attention, and 
it was not till last year that he published the fifth instalment of his 
work, bringing the History down to the eve of the rupture between 
Napoleon and Russia in 1811. The English translation does not 
correspond to the original as s the division into parts; and 
the third volume of the former, which has just appeared, breaks 
off in the middle of the latest volume of the French edi- 
tion, at the point where Holland is annexed to France. It would 
have been a better arrangement, we think, to have added the later 
chapters, dealing with the events in Portugal and Spain, and to 
have begun the next volume with the immediate antecedents of the 
invasion of Russia. As it is, the period of which the volume 
before us treats is not a very interesting one. The Peninsular cam- 
paigns are already sufficiently familiar, at least to English readers, 
and M. Lanfrey’s account of them seems to lack in some degree 
the grasp and liveliness of his earlier volumes. Instead of paint- 
ing a broad picture, he gets embarrassed with details, and yields to 
the temptation to sermonize and argue. Instead of leaving the 
facts to speak for themselves, he is too fond of stopping to point 
‘out what a very bad man the Emperor was. The tone of personal 
bitterness which runs through the book is a fault which we 
noticed in the earlier volumes, M. Lanfrey, in fact, resembles 
@ prosecuting counsel rather than a calm and impartial judge. 
‘Notwithstanding, however, these occasional ebullitions of tem- 
r, his book is a very able and valuable one, and there is at 
east this excuse for dwelling on the dark aspects of the sub- 
ject, that there has been so much falsehood and romantic exag- 
geration on the other side. The legend of Napoleon which is 
current in France has to be pulled to pieces in order that the truth 
‘may be shown. M. Lanfrey brings out very clearly the political 
errors which in the end betrayed and frustrated Napoleon’s military 
genius. His incessant campaigns exhausted France and compelled 
him to have recourse to auxiliary corps, which, going into the field 
only because they were obliged, and without any heart in their 
work, dealt a fatal blow at the discipline, ardour, and unity of the 
army. “ The national sentiment,” AL. Lanfrey remarks, “the great 
homogeneity of thought and action, which had made our army a 
living and harmonious whole that nothing seemed able to break up, 
was first weakened, and by degrees lost, in this cosmopolitan mass, 
who had apne = character, on manners, our customs, nor 
our ions, and did not evens our .” The forei 
omen t of the French army in 1806 ay po time phones 
a hundred thousand men. It included Italians, Swiss, Dutch, 
Wiirtembergers, Bavarians, Hessians, Saxons, Poles, and even 
Prussians. Indeed, the Emperor on one occasion went so far as to 
order Talleyrand to negotiate with the King of Spain for a con- 
tingent of 15,000 Spaniards for the defence of Hamburg and other 
Hanseatic towns. The author also demonstrates the impossibility 
of any one man arg Teng the task which Napoleon set him- 
self. When he had ridden fifteen or twenty leagues in the day to 


' visit his cantonments, had dictated orders to the troops, and made 


arrangements for supplies, he could not have much time to spare 
to History of Napoleog I. By P. Lanfrey. Vol. III. Macmillan 


for the internal affairs of the Empire ; and yet it was a matter of 
ride with him to keep every thread of administration in his own 
ds. It is also evident that his superb self-confidence and 
audacity, while they served him in some respécts, misled him in 
others, and prepared the way for his final ruin. His meanness, 
arrogance, and mendacity are illustrated by repeated examples. He 
systematically composed false re yr and never hesitated to stoop 
to any chicanery which sui his p In 1808, when 
attempting negotiations with England, he wrote to his agent :— 
“ Allow two or three days to pass in consultation. Then send off 
an intelligent courier, who will spread the report that Spain has 
submitted, or is on the point of submitting, completely; that 
80,000 Spaniards are already destroyed, &c. &c.” He also 
ordered Fouché to publish a series of articles in the newspapers of 
Holland, Germany, and Paris, announcing, first, the preparations, 
then the landing, and lastly the complete success, of a purely 
imaginative expedition of Murat to Sicily. “Give as details,” he 
said, “that King Joachim disembarked with 30,000 men; that 
he left the Regency to his wife; that he landed at Faro; so 
that they may believe it in London, and that it may alarm 
them.” M. Lanfrey ridicules the stereotyped lamentations of 
his countrymen on “ Wellington's good fortune,” and points out 
that this good fortune was due to ‘cautious combina- 
tions in which nothing was ever left to chance, and orders 
inspired by a striking mixture of audacity and calculation.” 
Among the most amusing passages of the volume are those de- 
scribing Napoleon’s treatment of the Pope and his quarrel with 
his brother Louis, King of Holland. After being abused and per- 
secuted in every kind of way, King Louis finally sought safety in 
a secret flight. Leaving Haarlem during the night of the Ist of 
July, 1810, he never stopped till he reached the baths of Toeplitz 
on the 9th; and for nearly a whole month Napoleon was ignorant 
of his whereabouts. About the same period Lucien Bonaparte 
also escaped by sea beyond the Emperor's vessels, preferring the 
= sad being captured by the English to remaining a subject of his 
rother. 

Mr. Leland, who is perhaps best known as the author of the 
verses in Dutch-American jargon called “ Hans Breitmann,” and 
who has also made researches in regard to gipsy dialects, has now 
turned his attention to another curious mixed tongue—the Pidgin- 

lish*—by which the natives in the seaport towns of China and 
the Straits communicate with English and American visitors. His 
description of it is that, in its first and lowest form, it is a very rude 
distortion of English words, so as to bring them within the range of 
Chinese speech and penmanship—in fact, a sort of word for word 
translation, with little inflection or conjugation, and consisting only 
of a few hundred words. The most useful and comprehensive 
word in this dialect is that by which it is designated—pidgin. 
This is supposed to be derived from the English word business, 
and refers to every variety of calling, occupation, or affairs. The 
Chinese have a way of turning » into /, and th is also a difficulty ; 
but after a time the ear gets accustomed to the strange sounds. 
It seems that a Portuguese pidgin was at one time springing up, 
and that there is also a little Pidgin-French; but Pidgin-English 
is now in the ascendant, and bids tair to become the tongue of the 
future over a wide region, As to the comic verses in which 
Mr. Leland has used this curious e, some of them are 
droll enough; but the humour is rather of an American than a 
Chinese flavour, and, when put in plain words, is not very 
brilliant. 

We have already spoken of M. Taine’s able and brilliant history 
of the “ Ancient Régime ” in France in its original form; and of 
the translation by Mr. Durand which is now before ust it is only 
necessary to say that he has fairly accomplished a task of great 
and perhaps insuperable, difficulty. It is scarcely possible to re- 
produce such a style as that of M. Taine, with all its verve and 
co force, in any language but that of the writer. Neverthe- 
ess the English, or perhaps we should rather say the American, 
version—for it has been printed on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and retains the style of spelling which is there in fashion—is easy 
and spirited, and will be serviceable to those who cannot read the 


original. 

The “ Apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn,” ¢ who has turned a dozen 
and more leading cases into humorous verse, had probably in view 
the kindly object of enabling other apprentices to master the 
subtleties of their profession in an easy ,and pleasant way. He 
shows a sound comprehension of law as well as a clever 
command of verse. lt might almost be wished that the whole 
of Smith’s immortal work might be turned into this agreeable 
form for the benetit of students, who would thus be enabled to carry 
the cases trippingly on their tongues, so as to be always at hand 
when wanted, and at the same time to furnish a stock of intellec- 
tual recreation. Perhaps the best pieces in the volume are those 
on “The Six Carpenters’ Case”; ‘“ Scott v. Shepherd”—under 
the title “ Any Pleader to any Student”; “ Wigglesworth v. 
Dallison,” a Tennysonian Idyl; ‘ Dovaston v. Payne”; and on the 
various cases illustrating the ‘ wisdom of the law concerning 
married women.” It should be said that it is not necessary to be 
. lawyer to enjoy the quaint humour of this professional jeu 


The new edition of Messrs. Chambers’s useful Cyclopedia of 

* Pidgin-English Sing-Song. By Charles G. Leland. Triibner. 

The Ancient Régime. By H. A.Taine, D.C.L. Translated, by John 
Durand. Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 
' t Leading Cases done into English. By an Apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Macmillan. 
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English Literature*, which is now appearing, is edited, as the 

vious issues were, by Dr. Carruthers. It contains additions 

inging it down to the present date, while the original parts of 
the work have also been revised and improved. A better intro- 
duction to a general acquaintance with lish literature can 
hardly be imagined for popular use, and even deeper students will 
find it useful and interesting for reference or to dip into at odd 


times. 

Dr. Latham has produced an abridgment of his 
Johnson as edited by Todd.f The reduction is ¢ 
number of illustrations of the use of words. : 

Under the title of The Warfare of Sciencet, Dr. White, the 
President of Cornell University, has reprinted a Phi Beta 
Kappa oration on the antagonism to which science has in different 

been subjected in the supposed interest of religion, or, as he 
Py phrases it, the “sacred struggle for the liberty of science.” 
He traces the course of the conflict in physical geography, in 
astronomy, in chemistry, physics, anatomy, medicine, and so on ; 
and comes to the conclusion that science has invariably been en- 
titled to the victory it has won. Professor Tyndall supports this 
view in a prefatory note. a 

Professor Monier Williams has brought out a new edition$, 
carefully corrected and in various ways improved, of his repro- 
duction of the Sdkuntald according to the Deva-Nagari text, with 
translations of the metrical , and critical notes. aren 

The Dowager Lady Lytton’s Shells from the Sands of Time || is 
a collection of loose, rambling, and somewhat incoherent re- 
flections on a variety of subjects, social and philosophical. It is 
difficult to understand the drift or purpose of this publication, unless 
it be to express the author's dissatisfaction with modern society, 
and especially the “ stuckupativeness,” as she calls it, of domestic 
servants. 

Monsignor Patterson] has, inthe form of a letter to the Duke 
of Norfolk, given the impressions of Rome, under its altered circum- 
stances, which he derived from a recent visit. It is needless to say 
that, with regard to everything beyond the walls of the Vatican, his 
impressions are very unfavourable. The people, he says, are suffering 
from a system of irreligious education, a severe conscription, waste 
of public money, and depression of industry. “No one seemed 
contented, no one satisfied, unless, indeed, the ‘hero’ Garibaldi, 
who makes,” Monsignor adds, with a poor sneer, ‘‘a fine figure 
with his two millions of francs.” All the new legislation, we are 
assured, is “ intrinsically bad, immoral, and irreligious,” and “the 
Pope remains the one and only moral force in Rome.” 

; Mts. Macnamara has compiled an account of the six great 
epidemics of Asiatic cholera ** which have occurred between 1819 
and the mt time. He holds that there is no sufficient evidence 
for the supposition that cholera is communicable through the air ; 
in his opinion it is actually imbibed by being swallowed in water 
and carried into the intestines, and the disease may therefore be 
checked, if not stamped out, by taking proper precautions against 
the contamination of drinking water. 

Mr. Tilden has contributed a brief treatise on the principles of 
theoretical and systematic chemistry tf to the series of scientific 
text-books published by Messrs. Longmans and Co. for the use of 
artisans and students. It ap to be clear and compact. 

Mr. G. Davies's Angling Idyls is a series of picturesque 
descriptions of scenes and incidents in an angler’s life. He writes 
with a good deal of quiet, graphic power, and, following the lead of 
Walton, mingles sentiment with technical instruction. 

Mr. Robinson records a cruise of 700 miles, from Swanage to 
Hamburg, in a ten-ton yawl called the Widgeon.§§ The route lay 
through the Dutch canals, the Zuyder Zee, the German Ocean, and 
the Elbe, and though there were not a few troubles in the way of 
groundings, drenchings, and so on, and the crew had to rough it at 
times, the journey seems to have been on the whole a fairly smooth 
and comfortable one. Mr. Robinson’s narrative, if not exciting, is 

teresting in its way. 

Dr. Ludwig|| ||, a physician resident at Pontresina, has compiled a 
handbook to that town and the surrounding country, full of useful 
information as to walks, drives, hotels, guides, &c. 

Mr. W. Mattieu Williams§/], who in 1856 made a knapsack tour 
through Norway, and wrote an interesting account of it, has lately 
paid another visit to that country, and now produces a new edition 
of his work, in which the former narrative is supplemented by 

* Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, Third Edition. Edited 
by Robert Carruthers, LL.D. Vol. lL. W. & R. Chambers. 

A Dictionary of the English . Abri from Johnson. B 
bondon Latha MA. wD. and Proprietors. 

t The var of Science. By A. D. White, LL.D., President of Cornell 

al ith a Prefatory Note by Prof. Tyndall. Henry S. King 


§ Sékuntalé. With Notes by Monier Williams. Second Edition. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 

|| Shells from the Sands of Time. By the Dowager Lady Lytton. 
Bickers & 

Rome and Italy. By Monsignor Patterson. Longmans & Co. 

** A History of Asiatie Cholera. By C. Macnamara. Macmillan & Co. 

++ Introduction to the Study of Chemical Philosophy. By W. A. Tilden. 


tt Angling Idyls. By G. Christopher Davies. Chap®an & Hall. 
S$ The Cruise of the Widgeon. By C.G. Robinson, B.A. Chapman & 


all and ite Neighbourhood. By Dr. Ludwig, M.D. Longmans 
Norway with a By W. Mattien Williams. 
ord. 


r edition of 
iefly in the 


notes of the writer's recent experiences. The fact that Mr. Wil- 
liams travelled in the first instance with only a knapsack, and that 
he went back with six ladies and more than one knapsack, will 
prepare the reader to find that this second yo Pn smoother than 
the first; and it would also appear that the throng of tourists to 
Norway has led to the provision of greater facilities of movement 
and better accommodation. 

Mr. A. Sidgwick has written an introductory text-book on Greek 
Prose Composition*, in which the illustrative exercises are connected 
stories instead of, according to the ordinary practice, detached sen~ 
tences. It is thought that this will give learners a greater interest 
in their work. 

A collection of scientific papers relating chiefly to pharmacological 
and botanical subjects, by Mr. Daniel Hanburyf, a well-known 
druggist, and Fellow of the Royal and some other scientific 
Societies, has been published as a memorial, with a brief sketch of 
his life by Mr. Ince. Mr. Hanbury appears to have been an 
earnest, amiable, simple-minded man, devoted to his special pur- 
suits, but not otherwise remarkable. His papers contain the results 
of thorough and competent research. 

A collection of Archdeacon Sinclair’s Charges ¢ has been issued 
with a preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a a 
cal sketch by the Rev. Mr. Jenkins. Although a good deal of the 
matter in these addresses is now out of date, they are interesting as 
a general survey from a particular point of view of the ecclesiastical 
questions during the period embraced. The Archdeacon’s services 
to the extension of schools and churches deserve to be remembered, 
and the parts of the book relating to these subjects are the most 


valuable. 
Mr. Wolferstan has pre a new edition of Rogers's well- 
known work on election law §, adapting it to the new system 
the Ballot. A valuable feature is the chapter on Agency, which 
deals fully with that important and perplexing question. 

Mr. Dun, in a paper on the statistics of British banking ||, argues 
that the present ultimate bullion reserve is inadequate, and that it 
would be well to allow English, as well as Scotch or Irish banks, 
to issue notes on the non-legal-tender system. 

Mr. Cracroft’s Trustee's Guide] has now reached its twelfth 
edition, which would seem to show that it is found useful by in- 
vestors. It gives a clear and connected account of the duties and 
obligations of trustees, with a digest of decisions bearing on such 
questions, and a list of securities, with all the particulars necessary 
to form a judgment of their value. 

There is perhaps no other county which offers so many interest- 
ing and attractive, as well as easily accessible, spots to a London 
holiday-maker as Kent, and a cheap and portable guide-book 
such as Mr. Bevan’s ** will be welcome to this class, 

The Handbook Commerce is @ reprint of an 
American work by Mr. Sauer. It is intended as a commercial 
guide to the chief manufacturing towns of Europe, and gives a list 
of manufacturers and traders, and the commodities produced in 
ditierent places. 

Mr. Bourke, the President of St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam, has 
written a little work intended for self-instruction in the Irish 
language }}, which has gone through six editions in a few yeara. 
This would seem to show that his countrymen still take an interest 
in the old tongue of their country. 

Miss Yonge has written for young people, or those whose educa- 
tion is backward, a sketch of the beginnings of Church history §§, 
and it is almost needless to say how well her style is adapted to 
a work of this kind. 

A “Shooting Man ”|||| has compressed into a manual so compact 
that it may be carried in the waistcoat pocket a great deal of 
useful, practical information as to target shooting with the Snider 
and military smallbore. 

_ Mr. James Platt has written a little book on Business §{ in which 
besides a good deal of miscellaneous moralizing, he urges the im- 
portance of the ready-money system as the only fair and logical 


one. 
The Bertram Family *** is one of a series of religious tales by 

an author who has already acquired some reputation in that line. 
Miss Lucas’s translations from Herder, Claudius, Géthe, 


* Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. With Exercises, By A. 
Sidgwick, M.A. Rivingtons. 

+ Science Papers, chiefly Pharmacological and Botanical. By Daniel Han- 
bury. Edited, with Memoir, by Joseph Ince. 

} The Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair. Edited by W. Sinclair, with a 
Preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and an Historical Introduction by 
R. C. Jenkins, M.A., Vicar of Lyminge. Rivingtons. 

on Elections, Registration, and Election Agency. Twelfth 
ition. By F.S. P. Wolferstan. Stevens & Sons. 

|| British Banking Statistics. By John Dun. E. Stanford. 

{ Cracroft’s Trustee’s Guide, Twelfth Edition. E. Stanford. 

** Handbook for the County of Kent. By G. P. Bevan. With Map and 
Plans. E. Stanford. 4 


“ tt Handbook of European Commerce. By George Sauer. Sampson Low & 
0. 


tt Easy Lessons; or, Self-Instruction in Irish. By the Rev. Ulick Je 
Bourke. Sixth Edition. Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill. 

§§ Eighteen Centuries of Beginnings of Church History. Charlotte 
Mary Yonge. Mozley & Smith. a oe 

lll Zhe Rifle Shot’s Manual of Target Shooting. a Shooting Man. 
W. Clowes & Sons. 

FT Business. By James Platt. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

*** The Bertram Family. By the Author of the “Chronicles of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family.” Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 
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Schiller, Tieck, Korner, Uhland, Heine *, and other German poets 
of the two last centuries, show acreditable desire to be as near 
es possible literal. 

Mr. Arthur Mills t has applied a different to “ The Song 
of the Bell,” “The Gods of Greece,” and some other ballads by 
Schiller. He paraphrases them ina metrical English version, which, 
if it does not quite attain to the impressive vigour and vividness 
of the original text, is at least a clear and melodious version of it. 

Mfr. Vineent sums up the law of criticism and libel} very 
elearly and concisely in a handbook for the use of “ journalists, 
authors, and the libelled.” 

Mr. Charles Spencer §, an early votary of the bicycle, has 
put into a little handbook practical instructions as to the use of 
this machine, together with a road-guide, giving the distances of a 
number of suggested routes for excursions. 

In the new volume of the British Manufacturing Industries || 
Gaptain Pim treats of shipbuilding, Mr. R. Sabine of telezraphy, 
Professor Wrightson of agricultural machinery, and Mr, Kinnear 
Clark of railways and tramways. 

Mr. W. F. Agnew’s treatise on the Statute of Frauds { supplies 
a digest of the cases on the subject. 

‘he well-known writer on whist and other games of cards who 
takes the name of “Cavendish” does not confine himself to this 
branch of play, but also gives his attention to other games as they 
equire an established place. He has just written a work explain- 
ing the authorized s of Lawn Tennis and Badminton, and 
also a tiny Pocket-Guide to Go-Bang.** The latter is a Japa- 
nese device, and is played with a board and counters, something 
after the fashion of draughts. The object of the players, who may 
be two, three, or four, is to get their counters in a consecutive row 
before the rest. 

Bosht+ is a series of grotesque drawings and verses after the 
fashion of Mr. Lear’s Book of Monsense, but rather misses the 
delicious simplicity of the latter. There is a too evident straining 
after comic etfects on “'W.5.’s ” part. 

Mr. Ray Palmer is an American hymn-writer, whose com- 
positions are extremely popular with his countrymen: but it isa 
mistake to call them “ poetical works.”{t There is not the faintest 
touch of poetry in the whole book; but the language, though 
steadily prosaic, is simple and unpretending. 

General Alexander thrown the story of the false Demetrius 
of Russia into a dramatic form§§, with a view of illustrating the 
strange complexities of an impostor’s career. 

The new edition—a fourth—of Lord Mackenzie's able sketch of 
Roman law}||| as compared with the laws of France, England, and 
Scotland, contains a valuable addition furnished by the editor, 
Mr. Kilpatrick, in the shape of fuller references to the original 
authorities on Roman law. 

Mr. Grant has, with the assistance of a number of schoolmasters 
and others, put together a history of the — and parish 
schools{{| of which Scotland has so much reason to oud, From 
a very early period the Seotch seem to have had a shrewd appre- 
iation of the value of education, and to have taken measures for 
carrying it on, In the seventeenth century the daily school- 
hours were often extended to ten, and on Sundays there were very 
stiff religious exercises in addition. At first the schools were ex- 
clusively under ecclesiastical control, but they were afterwards 
taken in hand by the laity, the Presbyteries for a time retaining 
the right to examine the scholars periodically. In 1861, however, 
an Act was passed relieving schoolmasters from any supervision 
on the part of the Church. It appears that compulsory education 
is not a novelty in the North, since as far back as the seventeenth 
century there were local decrees requiring parents to send their 
children to school, and inflicting penalties in case of neglect. Pro- 
bably, however, the natural desire of the le to do justice to 
their damilies in this respect left little to og by the compul- 
sory process. How completely the parish schools did their work 
is shown by the statement in one of the early reports of the Scotch 
Education Board that there was scarcely a single person of mature 
age in the lowland districts who was unable to read. 

Messrs. Rivingtons have published, under the title of “ Library 


* Translations of the German Poets of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. By Miss Lucas. Henry S. King & Co. 


of the Bell, and other Ballads, paraphrased from Schiller. B: 
aan? M.P. Bickers & Son. 4 


t The Law of Criticism and Libel. By ©. J. Howard Vincent. 
Effingham Wilson. 


§ The Modern Bicycle. By Charles Spencer. Warne & Co. 

|| British Manufacturing Industries; Shipbuilding, Telegraphy, Agricul- 
tural Machinery, iba and Tramways. Edited by G. P. Bevan. FE. 
Stanford. 

{ A Treatise on the Statute of Frauds. By W.F. Agnew. Wildy & 


** The Games of Lawn Tennis (with the Authorized Laws) and Badmin- 
fon, By “Cavendish.” De La Rue & Co. 
The Pocket-Guide to Go-Bang. By “Cavendish.” De La Rue & Co. 


tt Bosh. By W.S. Bickers & Sons. 
tama Poetical Works of Ray Palmer. Complete Edition. R.D. 


Dmitri : a Dramatic Sketch. By Major-General G. G. Alexander, C.B. 
By 


zl Studies in Roman Law. By Lord Mackenzie. Fourth Edition. 
ted by J, Kilpatrick. Blackwood & Sons. 

History of the and Parish Schools of Scotland. By James 


of Spiritual Works for English Catholics,”* a series of five clear 
printed little volumes, in a neat case, containing The Imitation | 
Christ, a selection from the Spiritual Letters of St. Francis de 
Sales, the Spiritual Combat of Laurence Scupoli, The Hidden 
Life of the Soul, by Father Grou, and The Christian Year. 

New editions, corrected to the latest date, have just been issued 
of Mr. Ball’s Guides to the Central Alps, South Eig and 
Venetian or Dolomite Alps, and East Switzerland.t+ . Ball's 
series has already taken its place as an established authority. 


* English Catholic Library. Rivingtons. 
+ Ball’s Guides to the Alps. Longmans & Co. 
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BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
In Aid of the Funds of the BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


THIRTY-SECOND CELEBRATION. 


On Tuesday, August 29; Wednesday, A: 30; Thursday, August 31 


President THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF HERTFORD, 
Principal Vocalists—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington,and Mademoiselle 
Albani, Madame Patey and Madame Trebelli-Bettini. 

Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santiey, Mr. Cecil Tovey, and Signor Foli. 

Organist—Mr. Stimpson. Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. . 
OUTLINZ OF THE PERFORMANCES: 
TUESDAY MORNING, August 29.“ Elijah.” TUESDAY EVENING.—A New Can- 
tata, by F. H. Cowen, entitled * T. " (Composed expressly for this 


t . e he Corsair Festival); and a 
Miscellaneous Selection. 

W EDNESDAY MORNING, ‘August 30._A New Oratorio, “The R jon,” a 

essiy tor this Festival e880) ummel; “Hear My 


expr Macfarren ;-“ Alma H 
Prayer,” Mendelssohn ; and Organ Solo. EVENING. —Sacred Cantata, 
Canta 


zart. 
THURSDAY MORNING, August 3]. Messiah.” THURSDAY EVENING.—Cantata. 
aders,” by Gade ; and a Miscellaneous Selection, comprising Overture to * William 


FRIDAY MORNING, September The Last Ju Spohr ; “ The Hi 
in Englend)s Beethoven's Mem Nb. FRIDAY 


Wagner (First Time of Perf 
EVENI 
Ae So Performances will be forwarded by post on application to the under- 


NG.—“St. Paul.’ 
the Offices of the Festival Committee, 17 Ann Street, Birmingham. 
By Order, 
HOWARD 8. SMITH, Secretary. 


ORE’S TWO GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING 
the PREZ TORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING the TEMPLE ” (the latter just 
com , each 33 by 22 feet; with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “C Martyrs.” 
** Night of the Crucifixion,” “ House of ” &¢. &c., at the GALLERY, 
35 New BondStreet. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 
LIJAH WALTON.—EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, Alpine, Eastern, English Lakes, &c,, NOW OPEN. Burlington 
Gallery .191 Piccadilly. including Catalogue, is. ‘Ten tosix, 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
SGINEFRING. 1, General Course, 11. Civil Engineering Section. Colonial 
the Crystal Palace School ‘of Art, Belenee, and ‘Literature, in the Libeay, 
7 _ By Order of the Committee, 

F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—The FIRST SES- 
SION will begin on Tuesday, October 10, 1876, 


Dg 

tal le lassical 

Mathematics and “Applied Mechanics. Literate. and 

Botany, Zoology, and Geology. 

The wants of Students fitting themselves for Manufacturing, Chemical, . 

ing. and Other practical pursuits will be specially coneidened fa the ead 
ani ratory ork. 

The Chemical Lab y will be id the bast eastern Open 
Daily, ‘under the i dinte intend the Protessor Demonstrator. Several 
= — AH be open for Competition in the first week of Uctober. A detailed 
will shortly . 

The Bristol Medical School been affiliated with College, will commen: 


lege. with the exception of the Medical Classes, will be open to Students of both 
sexes. urther information apply 
EDWARD STOCK, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, _BRISTOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS 
WOMEN. 
"EXAMINATION DAY, Tuesday, October 3. 


Further particul lication to Miss C. WINKWORTH, 21 Victoria Square, Clifton ;: 
tothe Seon imrany of the College. 


for the Public Schools, University or any 
M. N., New University Club, St. James's. 
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Ge COLLEGE, 48 and 45 Harley | Street, WwW. 
Incorporated by Charter, 1853, for the General 
and for granting : 


HER M 
H.R.H. the 
H.B.H. the PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
College CLA: S$ will open for the. Michaelmas Term on 
mental Music. Boarders received by Miss WooD, on the College pre: Two 
sill be open to Competition The Examination for roots for 
Eighteen. 
ls wi Tbe held at Ten A.M. on October 3. Prospectuses may be had on application to the 
Resident, Miss Gm OVE. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 4 Hatley Street, 
tn Higher COURSES of LECTURES. for Adults, given during 


H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 
Quasars COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 


For GIRLS under Fourteen. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
‘The CLASSES will Re-open fir the Michesate Term on Thursday, September 2. 
Prospectuses may on application to the Lady Resident, Miss Grove. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


COLLEGE, London.—INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


STEM of CLASSES intended for , A ag for the Indian Civil 
SPECIAL SY in 


under the sew 


ALVERN_ 


as to age, wil 
W. CUNNINGHAM, 


COLLEGE 


‘ourteen, £80 £009 over Non-Shareholders pay an 
ome 
ly to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., Head-Master, late Fellow 
and Tutor of N: 


The THIRD TERM September 18. 


(CHARDSTOCK COLLEGE, CHARD, Dorset.—Head-Master, 
igwell), assisted by Graduates in High 
Wenger. ‘Special paration for rues School Scholarships and the Universities. A depart- 
snd. and hea thy ai ion the sea are References and 
rm begins Se; 


SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE 
Principal—Dr. POR —Thoroug! ion for 
inations, sand for Proteaional and br the aegis | 


the PRINCIPAL. 


GALISBURY SCHOOL.— Warden, Rev. W. BAKER, M.A. 


Head-Master. 
Graduate in Classical Honours, &e. This ‘Schoo! at moderate terms. 
sound Education, in with the requirements of the present day. ils be 
for the Universities, the Com ae Soaeeneitens, the Learned 
Bosness life. The School is situate in the highest part of Salisbury, which ch ie fiotably 


Cay m 45 to 60 Gui 
th further Special 
particulars 


ves Boarde: a 
wand a ay after lea the School, as helps to 
jucation, are offered. ‘August 31. For full 

addres the HuaD Mastas. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, GUILDFORD.— 
Head-Master—C. H. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon. A thorough Classical Education, 
combined with special attention to Modern Languages and Physical Science. Boarders £25 per 
Term. No extras whatever. 


HALBRAKE SCHOOL, 
Mr. C. H. WALL, for fourteen yea: 
ten pF Master of one of the Coll 


NEW WANDSWORTH, 8.W.— 


rs Assistant-Master at OARDE lege. and for 
lege Boarding Houses, ERS. 


pl GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambri widge. .—The School House 
thie ‘Schoo! for Boarders. At the last revision 21 had obtained Be 
Open Scholarships at Christ Catharine's and Sizarship 


‘just been obtai 
For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


GCARBOROUGH (South Oliff). —PRIVATE TUITION and 
Comfortable Home for TEN PUPI by a married CLERGYMAN of twenty years’ 
yr wy nelusive Terms, ma 90 Guineas per year.— 


POLEESTONE. .—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 


ferme and for ll Competitive Examinations apctent sta of Teachers preperca 


OOL WICH, ARMY, COOPER'S HILL. — MORGAN 


JENKINS, CW) prepares PUPILS for the shove, Within th last 
years has cont in Aven 7, out f Four 
and Two University Candidates, 6th respect ; for Cooper's 
Three out of Four at one Examination.— Address, 50 - TE 


PREPARATION fo for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Classical 


Modern.—_A Married RGYMAN, ng BOR Fellow assisted Fourth 
=o take more PU — ler the Summer holidays. Reference to ead- 

&c.— Address, the J. LANGTON CLARKE, The ‘The Common, Ealing, Middiesex. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.— 


Mr. A+ M.A. Christ's and Non-Resident 

The age for admission is of teen as heretofore. 

pils hy intend to pase the first Examination under the New Regulations are advised to 

come without delay. of the thirty successful in the recent Competition 

Pupils of Mr. Wrey. For further Te ness of jucation given, see 

Blue Book’’ recently published, Getter Civil Service ) and 
311 (Lord Salisbury's Minute).—4 and 5 Westbourne Park, W 

R. ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, M.A. 

THE. i H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. - Oxon., receives TWELVE 

rights for the Public Schools, at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 


THE Rev. Dr. MERRIMAN (late Head-Master of Guildford 
,Srzammar School) prepares PUPILS for the Public Schools and the University. He 


DUCATION.—A retired PHYSICIAN, resi in av 
healthy and pleasant Village, twelve miles from Town, is 
ag iad particulars address, B.A., M.D., the “* Lancet” Office, Strand, 


CAMBRIDGE FELLOW (First Class Classical “oe 


: CONSERVATIVE JOURNALIST, of high standing and 
pe <, zeertenee. being detained in London during the recess, will be y to furnish 

ADERS to Provincial Journals.—Address, BETA, Messrs. Street Serle 
nal 8 Inn Fields, W. 


DITOR. —A GEN TLEMAN of high _piterary Attainmen 
rienced in Daily Journalism, is required as EDITOR of the “MOR 
ADVERTISER. * The paper will be combusted. as heretofore, on strict Protestant principles, 
whilst maintaining its political independence. Letters ‘estimon: ad to 
CoMMITTEE of PROPRIETORS of the Morning Advertiser, rn 127 Fleet 8 Street, will be recei: 
until the 19th instant. C; ig the C will be a disqualification. 
(THE EDITORSHIP of a Jigh-class | COUNTY JOURNAL 
is VACANT. Politics Liberal. Applicants must sta sive 


OLLEGIATE, SCHOLASTIC, or otherwise—TO BE SOLD, 
together with and Fixtures, large large 


te: Gr ds liarly adapted te Cal 
extensive Grounds, arly to th 


apply’ 20'S: Be core of Ma 30 


H YDROPATHY. -—SUDBROOK PARK, ‘Richmond Hill, 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M. D. pte. For these 
quiring rest andchange. Turkish Bathson the p to Richmond Park, 


PECIAL EXCURSIONS to ROTTERDAM and Back.— 


AP + J Excursion Tickets are issued, available any of ether! 

Gompeny well-known Steamers, BATA HOLLA ND,and MAAS- 
STROOD harf, Blackwall, every T 
Returning from tterdam every Tuesday, Friday, a Sunday. Fares (There and B: 
including Steward’s Fees), Saloon, %s. ; Fore a mg to PHILLIPPS, GRAV. 

ILLEPPS, & CO. St; Dunstan's House T t, London, B.C. 


Cross 
or to CHAPLIN'S Universal Office, Regent Circus, Piccadilly 
& Co., Boompjes, Rotterdam. 


O ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


der Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
vl Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
from Southampton, via the Suez Canal, every from every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monda: 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 eseper Street, 8. Ww. 


, London, W.; D. A. Van Oo: 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL—F 


Near the West Pier. Content and 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scene 
Appointments perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent 250 rooms. Table-d’hite 
Tariff on application to MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North De 


Me tet —CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea. Children 
a... Servants are not received. An Illustration of the —— and a Tariff for occasional 
y Boarders, may be had of Mr. Kerr, The Carlton, Margate. 


Sea and 
quiet. Long juites 
Gent! lemen® Sea-Water Service in the 


MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 


RAMS artistically de- 
si r any combination of Le NOTE P PAPER: a ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour 
Relief, and brillian ighest 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 43 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
DANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Dessors & 
WATCH and CLOCK MAKERS, have a selection of Watches and Clocks 
ty of the best "Foreign ork.—9 Gray's Inn Passage, leading from 
ba ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri 

fi Metal Goods Tea Trays Bedroom Cabinet Furniture 
Dish Covers Urns and Kettles = and Drawing-room 
Hot-water Dishes Clocks and Candelabra ture 
Stoves and Fenders Table Cutlery gamer and Pier Glasses 
Perble Chimneypieces Baths and Toilet-ware Goods 

n ges Bedding and Bed Hangings | Kitchen Utensils 
toa and Gaseliers Iron and B Bedsteads 


With List of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.. 
1, 1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street, W.; 4, 5. and6 Le Perry's Place, W. 3 


1 Newman Yard, W 
Goods t parts ni ingdom by Rail trifling. 
8. BIURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE 
CHOICE CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
DECORATIVE AND PLAIN PAINTING. 
PARISIAN PAPER-HANGINGS. 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 
GILT OBJETS D’ART. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 

397, 398—OXFORD STREET—397, 399. 


N LOOKING. GLASSES. 
MOST MODERATE CHARG: 


MoORRITIS & COMPAN Y’S 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 

FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 


26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No neste or Printed Cottons are of Morris mm & Company’s design 
unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER’'S HIRE The The original, best, 

Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. tock to 

with Terms, post free.— 248, 200 Tottechass Court Road. 


riced C 
Established} 1862. 


NOTICE. —SALE of MINTON’S CHINA.—MORTLOOKS 


that, in consequence of Rebuilding, they have devoted 
Street, Surplus ‘4 


Stock, some of which is old-fashioned and slightly imperfect. rhe 
= ite nominal._The Pottery Galleries, 203 and 204 Oxford Street ; 30 31 
Bireet; 2 Granville Place, Portman Square, W. babies 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS § 
Self-Colling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be edapted to any Window or other Opening. 


CO., Sole tees, 


XUM 


t 
( 
This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and 
= 
7 


XUM 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE SOOIETY. 
Instituted 4.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both oo _ —_ 
D DED AM 
INSURED. the RETURNS on POLICIES of FIVE YEARS STANDING and UP- 
WARDS being, with few exceptions, 
In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium of Annual Policies. 
SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 
In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the Premium of Members’ Policies. 
NO POLICY HOLDER is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


Accumulated Fund £1,627,146 
Annual Income 225,290 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). — 
s laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade , 1874) 
ticipated in their strictest form in investigation 
1871) of this Society. Thus: 
. The “ Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortali theonghest. 
The future Tate of Interest obtainable was imated ot 
3. The w ~~ * Loading” ‘see Government 


). 
The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
the largest yet declared. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE OFFICE. 
The next Bonus will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Mc . 


id Wholesale 
& Some, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Squase. 


J NDIGESTION. PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


DINNEFORD's MAGNESIA.— 
GOUT end INDIGESTION: and the safest for Dellonte Constitutions Ladies, 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOKS for all READERS. 


See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. Postage free. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 3 AUGUST. New Edition 
tains: Memoirs of Dr. Ni Life of 


Disco 

smith ieticholas "The Ge ay Charge; Dead M Shoes; Adam Grainger, 

and hole Whyte Melville, Dear Disdainy and 
nearly Two Thousand other popular Books, man’ many of which are out of print and not otherwise 
procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1803. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD 8TREET AND CHARING CROSS, 
Prompt and liberal Lose Settlemen 
Insurances effected in all parteof the World. 
EW 
BROOMFIELD” } Secretaries. 


SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 


LONDON and 
INSURANCE. 
Curr Orvick—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books’ 
irculation oron Sale at MUDIE’S ys LIBRARY also be obtained, 
with thet delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRABY, 
BARTON A DE, MANC STER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie's Select, Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


mm. pent from One Guinea to t, to 
New Publications, gratis an post 
*_* A Clearance Cotalogne of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


be had free on 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S. HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
Southampton amp Street, Strand. W.C. 


W. P. REYNOLDS, Mc . 


ONE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as OOMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
a Avnly to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


HEAD Orricg—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Brayougs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


with London Bankers 


Current Accounts are the Head the Term customary 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At5 percent. perann.. ~ouapest to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Fors r periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased orsent for collection. 
Bales and Pu effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interést drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions reali 
Every other description of Banking Business and 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


LITERARY MACHINE, patented, for holding a Book, Writing 

J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 

TLLS' BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 

thee snd the Publis thet this TOBACCO is now pat them in ONE 

ouxce’ PACKETS. in addition to the other sizes, the Label being ‘ac-simile of that 

for the Two Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 


A REAL SUMMER DELICACY.—ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


rPucENoR'S “MEMOIRS; being the Life, Letiers, and Journals 
“1 way his ot to hayeknown the ol notabilities of three generations in Great Britain, 


London: Sampson Low, MaRsToN, & & Rivinetos, Crown Buildings, 
188 Fleet Street, B.C. 


COMPLETION OF THE ALPINE CLUB MAP OF SWITZERLAND. 

On Tuesday next will be published, price Twelve Shillings. 
GHEET IV. of the ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZER- 
LAND ; Spltigen, Ortler, Adamello, Sondrio, Como, Milan. 

*,* The Map complete, in Four Sheets, Coloured, in Portfolio, price 42s. or 
mounted in a Case, 52s. 6d. Each Sheet separately, price 12s. or mounted in a 
Case, 15s. The Map may also be had Uncoloured, complete in price 34s. 

(The Sheets are not sold separately Uncoloured.) 
London, Lonemans & Co. and E. StanForp, Charing Cross. 


LONGMAN’S POCKET GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
Just published, in square 18mo. price 5s. cloth, 


NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the GERMAN '¢ and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. LoxeMan, Balliol College, 
“ A very good dictionary.” —Zducational Times. 
« By far the best dictionary we have seen for practical use. '—Ezaminer. 
“ The handiest and most convenient of tach 
away from the study table of a literary man,”—JLiterary Churchman. 
e definitions are clear, well arranged, and plentiful. To any student, or for 
, this dictionary will be of the greatest value.” — Scotsman. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
On August 21, in fcp. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 2s, 64. 
[ue EARLY PLANTAGENETS. the Rev. W. Wy. Grune, 
M.A. &c. Professor of Modern:History in the 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


and refreshing, or blended w ri supplies a an vigorating stim 
sustaining exertion and extremely % id everywhere. Purch h 
to order "S LIME JUICE CORDIAL, all others —s Imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


KINAHA N’S LL 
the Srecommendation of the Medical Pro- 


Purposes is very be satisfactory to the Public to read the following 
Extracto of the Analysis of the LL Whisky foes the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL 


“I have very carefully and fully analysed Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 
The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. The 
Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

2 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 

the Pickles, Sauces, and 
by their Name, them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadi Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and le Trinity Street. London. 8.E 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pared 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label many years, clgned Blisabeth 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
‘0 deceive the Public, LEA & PE eee have adopted a NEW 
Signature “LEA & PE. RRINS,” which will be placed on every Bottle 
— after this Date, and without which ~~ isGenuine. Sold 
~ by the ies Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
y. throughout the Ww 


ers in Sauces orld. —Novemb 

F Y’S CARACAS 'O 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 

"Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL, 
1k Prue MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


a so long and ft 


LONDON SERIES OF FRENCH CLASSICS, 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
RAINES IPHIGENIE en AULIDE, with English Vocabu- 
lary and Notes by C. Cassat, LL.D. 
London, LONGMANS & Co. 


Price 6d. 
THE ! INDIAN BUDGET: Remarks on the Financial Position 


di: Jous Da Costa. With Preface Campbell, 
MP. J. sine and others. ware 


Published by P. 8. Kixc, King Street, Westminster. 


1876.—Fep. 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 


OuR EYES, and HOW to TAKE CARE of THEM. By 
Heyry W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


* These Pa: of ond the. 
ot pers contain of impo. in fo! concerning 


They are not intended for scien 


NEW NOVEL FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 

Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

(THE RECTOR of ST. JUDY: a Novel. 
London : Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street. And Libraries. 


Published this day, price 6d. Sold by all Booksellers, &c. 


JYUBNIVALLOS FURIOSO and “THE NEWEST SHAKE- 
EARE SOCIETY: a Dram-attic Squib of the Period, in Three Fizzes. By the 
Guest’ 0 oF GUIDO Faw: 
THOMAS RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 


TLLUSTRATED C ATALOGUE ¢ of "SADDLERY, 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT, TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES ;” and 


Index of Subjects and 
London: A. Davis & Co., 14 Strand, 217 


: 
WATERS.—CRYSTAL SPRINGS.—Soda. Potass, Seltzer. Lemonade, Lithia for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. Corks branded B S SON. RUTH 
| 
— 
it 
This ; Lives of 
Eminent Female Artists E itzgerald’s History of the Suez Canal; Mann and Manners in ¥ : 
= 4 
| 
** We have not seen any pocket dictionary, German and English, that can bear « 
comparison with this. It is remarkably compendionus, and the arrangement is 
clear.” —Athenaum. 
{ 
A RNESS 
| 
4 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 
MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir Devis Lz Mancuanr, Bart. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Amépke GumimMIN. Edited by J. NoRMAN 
Lockyer, F.R.A.S. An entirely New and Revised Edition, embodying all 
the Latest Discoveries in Astronomical Science, demy 8vo. with nearly 200 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.— The 


ANW TED EDITION. A Library Edition, with a History of each 
dsomely printed, with an 


by George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by 


STRATED EDITION, ‘With 
Cruikshank. 
Emblematic Cover, designed by 
toned paper, crown 4to, cloth, bevelled beards, gilt edges, 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—_THE CARMINE EDITI 
NF eal by Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges and bevelled 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—THE BURLINGTON EDITION. 
entirely New Edition, printed in large clear type, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—THE POPULAR EDITION. 12mo. plain 
edges, 5s. ; with 3 Illustrations, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—THB VICTORIA EDITION. Fep. 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. 


An 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARTISTE,” &. 


THE SUN MAID. By the Author of 


“ Artiste,” &c. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 


ty By Curtstixa TYRRELL. 3 vols. crown 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author of “John 
Holdsworth, Chief Mate.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“itis ited and interesting novel, and of the 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE’S.” 
crown 8yvo. 


MRS. EDWARDES’S NOVELS. 


LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. By the Author 


of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
es, Jost novel to the strongest end most complete which she bes yet pro- 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 6s. 
BUSAN FIELDING. 6s. 
‘STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN. 6s. 


8 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW he WORKED 


in DISTEMPER ; with other Poems, By RoBERT BRownine. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


GLADSTONE.—The STATUE by J. Apams- 


Actos appears in the ART JOURNAL for AUGUST. 


‘VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL 


‘THE ARCHITEOT, a Weekly Art Journal, of August 12, 
contains Illustrations of Wells Cathedral. The Shoreditch Tahernacie. and lesiastical 
Metal Work.= Also Articleson Public Lione—' Building Act—Deco: 

Bedrooms ithe Archeologiel Courres Antiquities, &c. 4d.; pont 
173 Stran 


Wp, of THE BUILDER 


Ro: Colchester— 


ready, Second Edition, with an Appendix. 


APE 
ENGLISH LANDSO its Position and Prospects. 


Now ready, Twen: d, 1s.6d. free, 1s.8d. 
of. QUACKS and “and QUACKERY. Being 
Semplete of the London and Quack Doctors, with Facts 


Public Opinion. 


London : BAILLIfan, Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


| THE MEDIUMS’ 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


COACHING, with ANECDOTES of the 


ROAD. By Lord Wrutzast Prev LExxox. 15s. 


“Lord William Lennox's book is genial and ‘We are indebted to the author's 
personal recollections for comes lively stories, and p asmnt “sketches of famous dragsmen, The 
volume will be found pleasant reading.” —Pail Mall Gazette. 


THROUGH FRANCE and BELGIUM b 


RIVER and CANAL in the STEAM YACHT “ YTENE.” By W. J. 
Moens, R.V.¥.C. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ There is much in Mr. Moens's book that is decidedly fresh and original."—Saturday Rev. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE. ByMrs.Casnet Hoey, 


Author of ** A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


elaborate plots a and incidental tokens of both and pathetic 
AZALEA. By Craytoy, Author of 


“ Effie’s Game,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. By Anne Beatz, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“2 ay 1 lete with interest. The plot is and the of 
y novel artistic, development of it 


PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols, 
“ This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on growing to the 
end. Phebe is excellently drawn.” —7imes. 
“ This is a clever book, and will be read by all who can appreciate character.” —4 thenceum. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. 
Rosgryson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A capital story, of very amusing and often highly humorous reading.”—Examiner. 


TRUBNER & CO’S NEW WORKS. 


THE PRINCIPLES of HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
By J. P. N. D, Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in ty Ypiverstt of Leyden. 
Translated from the Deteh by Bal I" College, Oxford. 
Part I.—Sounds. Part Il.—Words. 

published. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the CHINESE 


CHARACTERS. By J. Epxrys, D.D., Peking, China. Royal 8vo. pp. 340, paper 


CATALOGUE of SANSKRIT and PALI BOOKS in 


the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Demy 4to. pp. viii—t188, paper 
boards, 21s. [Yow ready. 


THE INDIAN MUSALMANS. By W. W. Honter, 


B.A., LL.D.,of H.M.LC.8. Third Edition, 8vo. pp. 219, cloth, 10s.6d. [Now ready. 


THE DUTCH in the ARCTIC SEAS; being a 


Survey of the North Polar Question, including Extended Considerations for for the Renewal 
of Dutch y SAMUEL RICHARD VAN CAMPEN. 8vo. with a valuable 
North Polar Map and a full Appendix Table of Arctic Voyages, cloth, 12s. [Now ready. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG ; or, Son 


Stories in the ee Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By CHARLES 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii—140, cloth, 5s. 


CIVILIZED CHRISTIANITY. A Reply to «Modern 
Reflections on 


Christianity a Civilized Heathenism.” Being some Com r ged 
Orthodoxy, “4 Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—238, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SHE-KING; or, Book of Ancient Chinese 


B =~ Professor Chinese in 


BOOK; or, Guide for Mediums 

heoretic Teae! Spiri kinds 
Means Theortio ble Word te the 
Re. ALLEN ALLEN KARDEC. Translated by ANNA BLACKWELL. 


and for Evocations. Con 
of Manifestations, the 

ment of Medianimi 
Crown 8vo. pp. 456, 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown and White. By 


the Earl of SoUTHESK. Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. x.—244, cloth, és. 


SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORY. By 


JAMES PICCIOTTO. Demy 8vo. pp. xi.—420, cloth, 128. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


By Viscount AMBERLEY. 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


Exrract From LADY RUSSELL’s PREFACE. 
able, he does so in hat to him is the 
oats, be 2K. cause of goodness, nobleness, love, truth, and 
NorTIces OF THE PRESS. 
“ He has bequeathed to the world Llecti f interesting facts others to make 
Iti isa museum of antiquities, Times 
“This work has more than one claim on thi reader's attention. Its intrinsic interest is 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO.,57 &59 LUDGATE HILL. 
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NEW WORKS THE PRESENT SEASON. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LIFE and LETTERS. 


By his Nephew, GzorcE O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols, 8vo. price 36s. 


ISLAM under the ARABS. By Major Oszory, 


Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 12s. 


The SEVENTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY, 


or a History of the Sassanians. By Canon Rawiison. With Map and 95 
Illustrations. 8vo. 28. 


The INDIAN ALPS and HOW WE CROSSED 


THEM. By a Lavy Pronrer, With Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Authoress. Imperial 8vo. Map, 42s. 


Miss SEWELL’S HISTORY of FRANCE 


from the Earliest Period to the Death of Louis XIV. With 8 Coloured 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By Dr. Larnam. Abridged from his Edition of Johnson’s 
English Dictionary and compressed into One Volume. Medium 8vo. 24s, 


JOHN HULLAH’S LECTURES on the 


HISTORY of MUSIC. New Editions. 2 vols. 8vo. price 19s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE to the 


Death of Alexander the Great; with a Sketch of the we History to 
the Present Time. By the Rev. G. rw. Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Angustulus. By the Very Rev. C. 
MRERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Hem- 


EwaLp, late Professor of Translated by 
Henry SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vot. VII. translated by 
W. L.R. Cares. 8vo. 21s. 


Dr. GARROD’S TREATISE on GOUT and 


Third enlarged, with numerous Illustrations 
(14 Figures Coloured). 8vo. 21s. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, 


ANALYSIS of, with Complete Course of Examination Questions and Speci- 
Papers, by I. P. Fizminc, M.A. B.C.L. Fep. 8vo. 


JOHNSON’S LONDON and VANITY of 


HUMAN WISHES, with Historical and Biographical Notes and Glossary. 


By the same Editor. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Bpochs of English History. 
EARLY ENGLAND up to the NORMAN 


By FREDERICK YORK-POWELL, M.A. With 4 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 


ENGLAND a POWER, 


to M 1066—1216, Lo CREIG 


Epochs of Modern History. 
The EARLY PLANTAGENETS and their 


relation to the History of Europe; the Foundation and Growth of Constitu- 
tional Government. By the Rev. W. Srusss, M.A. &c. With Two Coloured 
Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (On the 21st instant. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN 


EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev.'B. Hatz, M.A. With Eleven 
Mapsand Plans. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the 


PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1603-1660. By SamvuEL Rawson GARDINER. 
With Four Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 


1775-1783. By JoHN LupLow. With Four Coloured Maps. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 


DURING the INSURRECTION, August, September 1875, By A. J. Evans, 
B.A. F.S.A. With Map and 58 Iilustrations, 8vo. 188, 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY, a Narra- 


tive of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Reemuey, M.A. F.B.G.S. 
President of the Alpine Club, With 14 Iidusteations, Medium 8vo. 21s. 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS; an Account of a 


Walk through part of the Range, and of an f sehen of Elbruz in the Summer 
of 1874, By F.C.Grove. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 15s. 


TYROL and the TYROLESE; being an 
Account of the People and the Land, in their Historical, , and 
= W. A. GROHMAN. With numerous 


ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches in the Mountains 


of Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Venetia. By Dovcias W. FRESH- 
FIELD, Editor of ‘The Alpine Journal.” With Maps Illustrations. 


Square crown 8vo. 15s, 
BALL’S ALPINE GUIDES, Western Alps, 


6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 64. To be had also in 
Pants or Districts, 28. 6d, each. 


ANNALS of the ROAD in Great Britain. By 


Captain MALEr. With Essays on the Road by Nrwrop. Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. Medium 8ve. price 21s. 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By C. Ss. ReyNaRDSON. Second Edition, 
with 12 Coloured Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


of book has gracefully accomplished a task of no 


ELSA and her VULTURE. Translated from 


the German of WILHELMINE VON HILLERN, by Lady Wattack. Crown 


The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of 


HEINRICH HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. 8v0. 28s. 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, his Life and 


his Philosophy. By HELEN ZumMERN. Post 8vo. Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


ZELLER’S PLATO and the OLDER 


ACADEMY. Translated by SanaH FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED GooD- 
‘win, B.A. Post 8vo. 18s, 


COMTE’S SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or General 


Laws of Human Progress (the Philosophy of History). Translated by E. S. 
BEESLY, M.A. 8vo. 21s. 


The MOON, and the Condition and Configura- 


tion of its Surface. By EpMunD NezIson, F.R.Ast.8. With 26 Maps and 5 
Plates. Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By JounTynpatt. 


Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London Series of English Classics. 


POPE’S ESSAY on CRITICISM, MORAL 


ESSAYS, and DUNCIAD. With Introduction, Notes an Appendix by 
THoMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BACON'S ESSAYS, with Introduction, Notes, 


and Index by E. A. ABBOTT, DD. Head-Master, City af London School. 
2 vols, fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Epochs of Ancient 


History. 
ROME, to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 


By With Coloured Map. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the 


Assassination of Julius Cesar to the Assassination of Domitian. By the 
Rev. W. WoLre Cares, M.A. With Two Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. B the 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. ith F 
Coloured Fep. Bvo. 2s. 6d, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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MAPS OF EUROPE, TURKEY, &. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size 65 inches by 58. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of 
EUROPE. Coloured and mounted on linen, in 
morocco case, £3 13s, 6d. ; on roller varnished, £3; 
epring roller, £6. 

This new Map of Europe shows the Boundaries 
bs the Independent States, even the smallest, 
and also the sub-divisions of the larger Continental 
States. The Railways are accurately and y 
delineated, and the Lines of Submarine Telegraphs 
inserted. The Southern Shores of the Mediterra- 
are so that ig Route, 
as Suez, Egyptian way, &c., may 
distinctly traced. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 46 inches by 42, 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of the 
GREATER PART of EUROPE; extending from 
Moscow to the Atlantic, and from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Mediterranean, distinguishing the 
Political Divisions, Railways, and Principal Roads. 
Full Coloured, sheet, 21s.; mounted on linen, in 
case, 253.; on ro! varnished, 30s. 


Scale, 150 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 32. 


STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of 

EUROPE; showing the latest Political Boun- 
daries, the Railways, the Submarine Telegraphs, 
&e. Fully Col and on linen, in 
case, 10s. ; on varnished, 14s, 


Scale, 140 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


GENERAL MAP of EUROPE. > 
J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s.; moun 
in case, 5s, 


Also,a SMALL POCKET-MAP, 1s, 


Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 58 inches by 50. 


STANFORD’S NEW OROGRAPHICAL 
MAP of EUROPE. Edited by Professor Ramsay, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Director-General of the Geolo- 
gical Surveys of the United Kingdom. Mounted 
on roller, v: , 30s. 

This Map shows, by a careful gradation of 
colours, the varying heights of the land and depths 
of the water, giving at once an intelligible appre- 
ciation of the orography of Europe. For instance, 
it is seen at once how a rise in the level of the sea 
of a few hundreds of feet would suffice to inundate 
the whole northern part of Europe; and, on the 
other hand, how the general upheaval of the land 
for a few hundreds of feet would alter the whole 
falen therewith, and annihilating the North Sea 

therewith, an orth Sea 
and the Baltic, 


Scale, 40 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, including the 
Archipelago, Greece, the Tonian Islands, and the 
South Part of Dalmatia. J. ARROWSMITH. 

coloured, 3s. ; mounted in case, 5s, 


Scale, 90 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 26. 


RUSSIA and POLAND, | Fin- 
By J. a Sheet, coloured, 3s. ; 
poe in case, 5s. 


Scale, 160 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


RUSSIA.—MAP of the ACQUISITIONS 
of RUSSIA in yeeees and CENTRAL ASIA, 
since the Accession of Peter I. to 1876. By 
J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, coloured, 3s,; mounted 
in case, 5s, 


Scale, 100 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 15. 


CENTRAL ASIA.—MAP of CENTRAL 
ASIA, constructed from the latest English and 
Russian Documents. By JOHN ARROWSMITH. 
With Additions and Corrections to the Present 
Time. Extending from Peshawur, in India, to 
Orenburg, on the limits of European Russia; and 
from Teheran, in Persia, to Chugucdak, on the 
frontier of China, including all the recent English 
and Russian Explanatory and Military Surveys, 
&c. &c. Coloured sheet, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 55 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


ASIA MINOR, &c. (Turkey in dae), 
With Portions of Persia, the Caspian Sea, and 
Caucasian Mountains. By J. ARROWSMITH. 


coloured, 3s. ; mounted in case, 5s, 


GUIDE BOOKS and MAPS 


TOURISTS’ BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6s. 


NORWAY. — THROUGH NORWAY 
with a KNAPSACK. New and improved Edition, 
with Notes on Recent Changes suggested by a 

nt By W. Matriev WILLIAMS, 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of “The Fuel of the 
Sun,” &e. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece and 6 Maps, 5s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of 
WIGHT. By H. I. Jenxinson, F.R.G.S., &c., 
Author of “ Practical Guide to the English Lake 
District,” ‘* Practical Guide to the Isle of Man,” 
** Practical Guide to Carlisle, Gilsland, man 
Wall, and Neighbourhood,” &c. 

Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
ISLE of WIGHT. With 2 Maps, 2s. 


Fifth Edition, fep. 8vo. with 9 Maps and 3 
Panoramic Views, cloth, 6s. 


ENGLISH LAKES. — PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
By H. I. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., &c. Author of 
“ Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight,” “ Practical 
Guide to the Isle of Man,” “ Practical Guide to 
a Gilsland, Roman Wall, and Neighbour- 


The Sections separately, each 1s. 6d. 
KESWICK, with Map. Second Edition. 
WINDERMERE and LANGDALE, with 2 Maps, 
Second Edition. 

GRASMERE and ULSWATER, with 2 Maps. 

CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WAST- 
WATER, with 3 Maps. 

Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Map, 1s. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 


ISLE of MAN.—PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the ISLE of MAN. By H. I. Jenxiyson, 
F.R.G.S., &c. 

Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
ISLE of MAN. With Map, 2s. 


Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 5s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, &c.—PRAC- 
TICAL GUIDE to CARLISLE, GILSLAND, 
ROMAN WALL, and Neighbourhood. By H. I. 
JENKINSON, F.R. G.S., &e. 

Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE, with 
Map, 23. 


New Edition, Season 1876, crown 8vo. printed in 
Colours, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON.—LONDON GUIDE and MAP. 
Places of Amusement, Public Buildings, Exhibi- 
tions, Churches, Chapels, with Times and Prices of 
Admission, &c. Routes by Omnibus, Tramway, 
— and Railway, Cabs, and other informa- 


Fep. 8vo. with a Map and 2 Plans, limp cloth, 2s. 


KENT.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of KENT ; containing full information 
concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both 
— and Inland. By G. Bevan, 


Third Edition, fep. 8vo. with Maps, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS.—DALLY'S 
GUIDE to JERSEY and GUERNSEY; with 


Notes on their Histo: Climate. cul- 
A ry, Geology, Agri 


WALES.—NORTH and SOUTH 
WALES. Re-issue of Walker’s Maps, thoroughly 
revised and corrected to the Present Date. The 
Railways are accurately engraved, the High Roads 
are clearly indicated, and the distances from Town 
to Town are noted thereon. The Counties, and 
the Boundaries of the Parliamentary Boroughs, 
are shown by colour. Both Maps are admirably 
adapted for the use of Tourists, and show the 
facilities for access to all the choice spots in the 
Principality, whether of interest to the Artist, the 
Antiquary, or the Geologist. Scale, 3 miles tol 
inch, Each in sheet, 32 inches by 27 — 38. 5 
mounted to fold in case for the pocket, 6s, 


CONTINENTAL TOURISTS’ MAPS, 
selected from ARROWSMITH’S LONDON AT- 


LAS. Size of each 22 inches by 26. Coloured 
sheet, 3s. ; mounted in case, 5s. 
Austrian Empire, } ag and Poland. 
Denmark. 
France. and Norway. 
Greece. Switzerland. 
Italy (North). Turkey in Europe. 
Italy (South). Egypt. 
Netherlands and Belgium. 


STANFORD’S NEW LIST. 


MAPS FOR ENGLISH TOURISTS, 
LARGE SOALE RAILWAY and 


STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. an ba] 
shects (sold separately). Constructed on the basis of the 
‘Trigonometrical Su By ALNOWSMITH. This. Map, 
one of the sta of the late eminent 

n republished as a Railway and Station Map. It 
contains the name and position of every Railway Station 
and every line of Railway in England and Wales, marked 
in red; the black Map serving to show the nature of the 
country passed through, and the names and relative 


found extremely convenient and useful 


case, 23. 6d. ; 3 d in case, 3s 


CARLISLE, e, Sunder- 

ee Shields, "Tynemouth, and North to Berwick-on- 

eed. —See tend 3, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY 

aa STATIO MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, 
1s. each plain; 6d. 


ENGLISH L AKE DISTRICT, 1 Lancas- 
ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


LEEDS, York, Bradford, Harrogate, &c., 


and Surrounding Cou: See § Shee t 5, LARGE SCALE 
RAILWAY and SSTAT ON ed of NGLAND and 
WALES. 1s. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


SCARBOROUGH, Hull, , Whitby, & Se.» and 
ountry. het 6, LARGE 
RAIL and STATION MAP of ENGLAND us 
WALES, ls. plain ; ls. coloured. 


NORTH WALES.—See Sheet 7 and 8, 
LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. each ‘plain s 1s. 6d. 


LIVERPOOL, Manchester, Shrewsbury, 
Warrington, Wigan, Bolton, &c., and 
RAL SEATION Ma MAP ENGLAND and 


SHEFF IELD, Huddersfield, Doncaster, 
Lichfield, Derby, Leicester, Nottingham. and S 
Countr Sheet 9. LARGE’ SCALE RAIL- 

and STATION M M AP of ENGLANDand WALES. 
Is. 6d. colow 


LINCOLN, Grimsby, Boston, Stamford, 
Wisbeach. L nn, &c., and Surrounding Country.—See 
Sheet GE SC RAILWAY and STATION 
MAF of @= NGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain ; 1s. 6d. 
colour 


CROMER, Great Yarmouth, &c., 
andS urrounding C ‘oun See Sheets 11 and 17, LARGE 
SCALE RAILWAY pe STATION MAP of ENG- 
LAND and WALES. 1s. each plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 

SOUTH WALES.—See Sheets 12, 13, 
and 14, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. ls. each plain; 
1s. 6d. colour: 

MALVERN HILLS, Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester. &c., and Surrounding —See Shee 


Coun! 
LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and unt Se MAP ‘of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


BIRMINGHAM, Leamington, Rugby, 
rroundi: Couns. 
L. E SCALE RAILWAY and 
STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. ls. each 
plain ;<1s. 6d. coloured. 


CAMBRIDGE, Peterborough, Bedford, 
Bishop's Stortford, &e., and Surrou = 
‘TION 

MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. “Is. plain; is. 60. 


nding Coun 
Sheet 16, LARGE. SCALE KAILWAY and ST 
LOWESTOFT, Ipswich, Colchester, Har- 


wich, &c., and nding Countey.—See_ Sheet 17. 
LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and TION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain; %& 6d. coloured. 


ILFRACOMBE, Exeter, Torquay 
re] ee LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
AP GLAND and WALES. Ils. plain; Is. 6d. 
colou' 


BATH, Bristol, Weston-super-Mare, Wey- 
Sidmouth, &c., and Co untry. 
Sheet 20, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and in 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Is. each plain 
1s. 6d. coloured. 


BRIGHTON, Worthing, Newhaven, East- 
bourne, Guildford, and Surroundin, 
Count ae 22, LARGE SCALE RAILWA 
and STATION tap of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Is. ls. 6d. coloured. 


DOVER, Folkestone, Canterbi 
stone, Hastings, Margate, Ramsgate, &c.—' 2, 
LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 

PLYMOU’ TH, Falmouth, Penzance, &c. 

LAR SLE RAILWAY and 
SERTION MAB of ENGLAND and WALES. Is. plain; 
1s. 6d. coloured. 


or of sheets to form 
order, in case or on rollers. 


to £2 10s. Catalogues containing Index Map may be had on 
application, or by post for one stamp. 


for TOURISTS._EDW ARD STANFORD has in Stock all 


the best GUIDE BOOKS and MAPS suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, including the Maps of the Government Surveys of 
England, France, and Switzerland, Maps of London and its Environs, and the principal European Cities. Special Catalogues gratis, or by post 1d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, August 12, 1876, 


merately will be 
| 
the 
map 114 inches by 123. Plain, in case or portfolio, 
253. ; coloured, in case or portfolio, 38s. ; mounted on 
cloth to fold, in case, coloured, £4 48. ; on canvas, roller, 
and varnished, £4 l4s. 6d. ; on spring roller, £9 98. Size 
ted in 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| A haps can be 
Portions 
of th € also to be 


